








The Chairman’s Note 


B. G. KHER 


This was one of the last things penned by Bala- 
saheb Kher, our late Chairman. He was greatly con- 
cerned over the quality of the articles that went into 
the Journal and did a great deal to secure articles 
of good quality from his innumerable friends in India 
and abroad. We shall try to be faithful to his ideals 
and to maintain the quality he aimed at for the Jour- 
nal. It is in that spirit of remembrance and dedica- 
tion that we insert this his last message to Gandhi 
Marg. 


I am happy that Gandhi Marg has received such wide atten- 
tion and approval. Some of our critics think that the business of 
Gandhi Marg is merely adoration of Gandhi, Gandhiites and the 
Gandhian way. This is far from true. Gandhi Marg is not 
committed to any orthodoxy, excepting that of truth. It is only by 
fair, earnest and reasonable discussion, without any strings attached 
to it, that truth emerges. We have, therefore, asked even people who 
have differed from the Gandhian view to argue out their case 
against the Gandhian way. We want our young men of the Uni- 
versities to take an interest in the journal and to boldly come out 
with their views provided they are logically and reasonably ex- 
pressed. The Editor will be glad to receive all such contributions 
and will make a selection, 











Editorial Comments 


We were happy that the first number of Gandhi Marg could 
be brought out, according to schedule, on January 30, 1957. The 
Chairman, who was very keen on this and who had laboured hard 
to make this possible, was unfortunately sick in bed, and could not 
be present at the inauguration of the Journal. In his absence this 
was formally performed by Shri Vaikunth Lal Mehta, a kindred soul 
and a member of the Gandhi Marg Advisory Board. He did it 
at the evening prayer meeting on the day, on the terrace of Mani 
Bhuvan. He commended the Journal to those present and some 
subscribers were enlisted and some individual copies sold. 


The Hindi Edition has also been published. Copies of both are 
being sent to prospective subscribers and subscriptions are being 
received. Friends of Gandhi Marg are requested to introduce the 
Journals to their friends and to help in enlarging the circulation of 
the Journals. It is planned to bring out subsequent numbers of the 
Journals on the 15th of the due months—April, July and October. 


With this number we are starting an Open Forum section, in 
which readers will be free to express their views, in appreciation or 
criticism, of the views expressed in articles. We planned a Sympo- 
sium on the views expressed by Roy Walker in his article, ‘Our 
Fault’, on the Suez problem. The response to it was not as keen as 
we had expected. But we are glad that two or three leading lumi- 
naries in the Gandhian world have responded to the appeal. But 
younger and less experienced people should also feel free to express 
their views in this section. All cogent criticism, however damaging 
to the Gandhian Way, will be welcome, provided that the writing is 
clear and the reasoning valid. 


We have included in this section this time two or three short 
comments on certain aspects of Gandhian constructive work. This 
was what the Chairman, Balasaheb Kher, intended when he appeal- 
ed to the readers to use the Journal as an open forum for the ex- 
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change and sharing of their ideas with one another. For Gandhi 
claimed to be a practical idealist. And his distinct contribution to 
human thought was his application of the eternal principles of truth 
and non-violence to the every day problems of life, to politics in 
particular. His political activities were to him an inescapable appli- 
cation of his religion to life. The roots of his politics, as Shri 
Bharatan Kumarappa points out in his article on the subject, lay 
in his quest of religious realization. But usually even these who 
claim to assert the rule of religion in human life refrain from enter- 
ing the dust and din of active politics. Aldous Huxley, for ex- 
ample, in his Grey Eminence, says that religion can only deal 
with marginal politics and not active politics. Was Gandhi's a 
unique experiment and is it practical? These are some of the many 
questions that crop up, when one takes seriously the mixing up of 
politics with religion. How many of the hands that were stretch- 
ed out to collect votes during the General Election were clean? 
How many do believe that vote-catching can be a clean business? 
The embodying of an ideal in practice is never an easy thing and 
to be a true Gandhian in Indian politics is extremely difficult. If 
our discussion serves to bring home this truth to our readers and 
thus makes us all more humble in our strivings to realize our ideals, 
we shall have achieved something. 


Alas for Gandhi Marg, the founder of the Journal has left 
us after the publication of the first number. Shri Balasaheb Kher 
passed away suddenly on March 8. We publish in this num- 
ber a memorial article by Shri Vaikunth Lal Mehta. We are hop- 
ing, with the permission of the new Chairman, to make the July 
number of the Journal a memorial number to the late Chairman. 
We hope persons who knew Shri Kher will readily write short arti- 
cles on the varied aspects of his multiple personality. 


The most practical, the most dignified, way of going 
on in the world is to take people at their word, when 
you have no positive reason to the contrary. I refuse 
to believe that the tendency of the human nature is 
always downward. 


Gandhi in Young India, 26 December 1926 








In Memoriam: B. G. Kher 


VAIKUNTH LAL MEHTA 


Shri Vaikunth Lal Mehta was a close associate of 
Shri B. G. Kher. He is the Chairman of the AIl- 
India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. A 
devoted and veteran constructive worker he possesses 
many of the great and good qualities of the late Bala- 
Saheb. He is one of those we shall look up to for 
guidance and direction. 


‘And with but the smallest sigh 

I shall get me whence I came, 

Shall not die to death, but be 

Born into it, peacefully....’—James Stephen. 


Those who had the privilege of having had a final look at the 
mortal remains of Shri Bal Gangadhar Kher in Poona on 8 March 
1957, can never forget the restfulness and composure on his counte- 
nance, indicative of the ease and happiness with which, presum- 
ably, he surrendered himself to Providence. Although far from 
normal in health since 1950, it was only after the passing away of his 
life-mate, Shrimati Kher, that Shri Balasaheb Kher appeared to 
have lost his grip on life. But growing signs of ill-health did not 
deter him from responding to calls of duty, such as the Chairman- 
ship of the Official Language Commission, and later of the Gandhi 
Memorial Trust. However, as his health began to fail, his spirit 
became stronger. He discounted physical disabilities, so that he 
could literally wear himself out in the service of humanity. 


The guiding maxim of his life seemed to be, in the words of 
the ancient Christian scriptures: ‘He that loveth not knoweth not 
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God, for God is love.’ And the more lowly, the more oppressed, 
the more forsaken the human beings, the more they became the 
objects of his care and affection. Hence his concern for the Hari- 
jans and the Adivasis to whose service he devoted the best of his 
time and energy. It was the injustices perpetrated by society 
against these that he sought to undo, while in office, and even more 
vigorously when free from thé trammels of office. But the ruling 
passion all the while was love, and the desire to befriend and serve 
that was born thereof. 


Balasaheb was one of those men, rare in public life in this 
country or in others, who, ‘in all circumstances behave selflessly, 
patiently and with indefatigable charity’. He was not ashamed of 
being deemed self-restrained and tender-minded, or being up-braid- 
ed for his inward-looking sensitiveness. These traits in his charac- 
ter, as also his innate humility, were born out of self-kowledge. 
Like the good and the great men of all times and of all races, he 
verily believed that with all the gifts and powers with which we 
may be endowed, we are still of infinitely little importance. He 
acted and he suffered; but all in a religious spirit as it were, in 
‘willing what happened to us by God’s order’. Again, like many 
great and good men he captivated, as it has been observed of some- 
one else, ‘by honesty and by entire absence of arrogance, but most 
of all by the conspicuous purity and unselfishness of his spirit’. 


It is the loss of such a leader, who had in him the unique 
flavour both of goodness and greatness, that Gandhi Marg 
mourns. Not only was it his conception to have a journal to spread 
a wider knowledge and to promote a better understanding of the 
life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, but ever since the idea took 
concrete shape Shri Balasaheb thought and strove incessantly to 
mould the journal into a vehicle for serious thought on various 
aspects of Gandhi’s social philosophy. It was not to be, Shri 
Balasaheb insisted, a medium of propaganda, much less of publi- 
city; it was to be a forum for the expression of all points of view on 
what may be deemed to be the Gandhian way of life. 


The assumption by Shri Balasaheb of the responsible duties of 
the Chairmanship of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, represented only 
one among the numerous services he rendered to the practical 
application in our social life and in our administrative structure of 
the essentials of Gandhi’s teachings, as embodied in his Constructive 
Programme. It is the coping stone of an edifice to the building 
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of which Shri Balasaheb devoted almost half his life since he 
came under the spell exercised by Gandhi. Whether it was 
as Chief Minister of Bombay or as a member of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, or as India’s representative abroad or as the Chair- 
man of the Language Commission, as the founder of Kora Kendra 
or of the Kherwadi Social Welfare Association, whether the cause 
was prohibition or basic education, the national languages versus 
English, Khadi and village industries, equal status for women or 
a fair deal for labour, on all these occasions Shri Balasaheb sought 
to apply the underlying principles of Gandhi’s teachings as he 
understood them and thus to lead towards a new social order, the 
basis of which was equality and freedom from exploitation. This 
synthesis represented what Gandhi called the achievement of 
Pirna Svaraj or complete independence by truthful and non- 
violent means. Thus Shri Balasaheb—to whom, as he never tired 
of remarking, in the fulfilment of the constructive programme lay 
the attainment of Svaréj—pursued the Gandhi Marg, valuing 
means as much as ends. While he worshipped the idol of truth, 


all the time, his actions were guided by charity, tolerance and 
goodwill. 


A votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the utilita- 
rian formula (the greatest good of the greatest 
number). He will strive for the greatest good of all 
and die in the attempt to realize the idea. He will, 
therefore, be willing to die, so that the others may 
live. He will serve himself with the rest, by him- 
self dying. The greatest good of all inevitably in- 
cludes the good of the greatest number, and there- 
fore, he and the utilitarian will converge in many 
points in their career, but there does come a time 
when they must part company, and even work in 
opposite directions. The utilitarian to be logical will 
never sacrifice himself. The absolutist will even 
sacrifice himself. 


Gandhi in Young India, 9 December 1926 
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The Martyrdom of the Mahatma 


Reconstructed from Gandhi’s writings and speeches by 


U. R. RAO 


Shri U. R. Rao, formerly Editor-in-chief of United 
Asia, is now one of the Editors of the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He has compiled the selection 
from Gandhi’s writings and utterances on Death. We 
are sorry we could not publish this in our first num- 
ber, published on the anniversary of the Mahatma’s 
death. 


A warrior loves to die, not on a sick-bed, but on the battlefield. 
Death is at any time blessed, but it is twice blessed for a 
warrior who dies for his cause, that is, truth. Every brave man 
welcomes such a death. But let no one invite, hanker after, or 
lust for martyrdom. The brave meet death with a smile on their 
lips, but they are circumspect all the same. 


It is customary to mourn when a friend dies. The custom has 
no application when the death is that of a martyr. There is no occa- 
sion for mourning or tears; it is an occasion that should burn on our 
hearts the lesson of bravery. 


Death continues to haunt man as the terror of terrors. While 
,we have much in our literature that teaches us to be indifferent to 
death, there is also much that inculcates in us a paralysing fear of 
death. In these times we wish to contemplate death in the cause 
of the country as a matter of joy and honour. 
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There are eternal principles which admit of no compromise, 


and one must be prepared to lay down one’s life in the practice of 
them. 


History is replete with the instances of men who, by dying 


with courage and compassion on their lips, converted the hearts of 
their violent opponents, 


His Mission 


I do claim to be a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but 
another name for God. In the course of that search the discovery 
of non-violence came to me. Its spread is my life-mission. I have 
no interest in living except for the prosecution of that mission. 


I have that implicit faith in my mission that if it succeeds, as 
it will succeed, as it is bound to succeed, history will record it as 
a movement designed to knit all people in the world together, not 
as hostile to one another but as parts of one whole. 


Readiness for Martyrdom 


I am not aching for martyrdom, but if it comes my way in the 
prosecution of what I consider to be the supreme duty, in defence 
of the faith that I hold,... I shall have earned it. Assaults 
have been made on my life in the past, but God has spared me till 
now, and the assailants have repented for their action. But if 
someone were to shoot me in the belief that he was getting rid of 
a rascal, he would kill not the real Gandhi but the one that appear- 
ed to him a rascal. 


Gandhism will live 


They might kill me, but cannot kill Gandhism. If truth can 
be killed, Gandhism can be killed. If non-violence can be killed, 
Gandhism can be killed. 


Let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. Truth and 
Ahimsa will never be destroyed, but if Gandhism is another name 
for sectarianism, it deserves to be destroyed. 


Ahimsa is a unifying force. It discovers unity in diversity. 
All that you may say is derivable from Ahimsa. To bring into be- 
ing a new cult is repugnant to Ahimsa, to that very experiment I 
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am making. Thus, you will, I hope, see that there is no room for 
Gandhism. 


Let hundreds like me perish but let truth prevail. Let us not 
reduce the standard of truth even by a hair’s breadth for judging 
mortals like myself. 


His Agony 


There is something within me impelling me to cry out in my 
agony. I have known exactly what to do. That something which 
never deceives me tells me now: ‘You have to stand against the 
whole world, although you may have to stand alone. You have to 
stare the world in the face, although the world may look at you 
with blood-shot eyes.. Do not fear. Trust that little thing in you 
which resides in the heart and says: Forsake friends, wife, all; but 
testify to that for which you have lived and for which you have 
to die?’ 


For me the text of the Gita was clear and emphatic: 


Finally, this is better, that one do 

His own task as he may, even though he fail, 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good; 
To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander still. 


No Protection 


Ever since I took the pledge of service I have dedicated my head 
to humanity. It is the easiest thing in the world to chop off my head, 
it does not take the slightest preparation or organisation...And 
outside protection I have never sought. In fact, it is futile to think 
of protecting me, for I know that God Almighty is the only protector. 


Do not seek to protect me. The Most High is always there to 
protect us all. You may be sure that when my time is up, no one, 
not even the most renowned in the world can stand between Him 
and me. 


If someone were to tell me, in order to avoid death, to retire 
to the Himalayas...I shall not do so. For I know death is inevit- 
able, no matter what precautions man deludes himself with. God 
knows what work to take out of me. He will not permit me to live 
a moment longer than He needs me for His work. 
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God’s Will 


I implicitly believe in the truth of the saying that not a blade 
of grass moves but by His will. He will save it if He needs it for 
further service in this body. None can save it against His will. 


I feel the warmth of His presence. My austerities, fastings and 
prayers are, I know, of no value, if I rely upon them for reforming 
me. But they have inestimable value if they represent, as I hope 
they do, the yearnings of a soul striving to lay his weary head on 
the lap of his Maker. 


Surrender 


I must be true to my Maker and the moment I feel that life is 
insupportable for me, I hope not to be found wanting. What better 
preparation can I do than willing surrender of the body that has 
ceased to evoke response and may be a hindrance to the discovery of 
the true way? 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


Let everybody make ceaseless effort to make himself or herself 
fit for the final and supreme sacrifice. My own fitness for it is yet 
on the touchstone. How true is Solon’s saying that no one can be 
considered happy before his death. 


If I die, I shall die in the faith that I shall leave behind com- 
rades with whom God has blessed me, who will continue the work 
of the country which is also the work of humanity. 


‘He Ram!’ 


Even if I am killed, I will not give up repeating the names of 
Ram and Rahim whim mean to me the same God. With these 
names on my lips I will die cheerfully. 


My cry will rise to the throne of the Almighty God. 


He is still with us 


It is highly depressing to think that a man’s ability to serve dies 
with the dissolution of the body which for the moment he is inhabit- 
ing. Who doubts that the spirits of Ramakrishna and Dayanand, 
Vivekananda and Ramatirth are today working in our midst! It 
may be that they are more potent to-day than when they were in 
our midst in the flesh. 








Religions and the Challenge of 


Materialism 


R. C. ZAEHNER 


Prof. Zaehner is Spalding Professor of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics in Oxford University. He has 
thus taken Dr Radhakrishnan’s place in Oxford. He 
very readily agreed to send us this article and we are 
deeply grateful to him for it. Though he does not 
touch on Gandhi’s attitude towards religion, it is a 


subject on which Gandhi has made a distinct contri- 
bution. 


The modern world lies under the shadow of materialism. Worse, 
it lies under the shadow of two conflicting materialisms, the 
old-fashioned materialism of the nineteenth century which imperia- 
list Europe has so sedulously spread throughout Asia and Africa, and 


dialectical materialism which now rules supreme from Budapest to 
Peking. 


It is not surprising that materialism should have emerged from 
a Christian environment, for of all the world religions it is Chris- 
tianity which most of all attaches importance to the material world 
as man’s training-ground for an after-life, in which at last the body 
will be re-united with the soul. For the Christian this world—the 
world of samsdra—is neither illusory nor (except for many of the 
mystics) a place from which release must be sought; it has its place 
in the divine economy, but still a subordinate place. Yet, once the 
premises of the Christian religion were disputed, it was fatally easy 
not only to assign a place to this world of samsara, but also to 
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identify it with the whole of existence. Pari passu with the develop- 
ment of a materialistic philosophy went the scientific investigation 
and exploitation of matter. Material progress became Europe’s 
idol, and the traditional faiths were left fighting a rear-guard action. 


The Buddha defined life in this world as ‘pain’ or ‘suffering’; 
Christ, on the other hand, preached the acceptance of suffering. Both, 
however, recognized the fact of suffering, and each sought to deal 
with this fact is his own way. Modern materialistic civiliza- 
tion claims that materials and scientific progress can, in fact, abolish 
suffering; and it is certainly to its credit that it has enormously re- 
duced the world’s burden of pain. For the Buddha the overcoming 
of pain meant ultimately the entrance into nirvana, the achievement 
of a purely spiritual state in which time and space are transcended, 
the plunge into an eternal mode of existence. The Buddha’s method 
for the conquest of pain was psychological and the goal that lay at 
the end of the road was clear. Modern civilization, however, seeks 
to conquer physical and mental pain, but it is utterly uncertain 
what it proposes to put in its place. Western materialism has lost 
all sense of purpose. This is its inherent weakness, for dialectical 
materialism has a clear sense of purpose. 


Dialectical materialism claims to be a philosophy of life which 
offers a rational explanation for everything. For the dialectical 
materialist life and the world process have a meaning and a pur- 
pose. ‘The history of mankind’, Engels says, ‘no longer appeared 
as a wild whirl of senseless deeds of violence, all equally condemn- 
able at the judgement-seat of mature philosophic reason, and which 
are best forgotten as quickly as possible; but as the process of the 
evolution of man himself. It was now the task of the intellect to 
follow the gradual march of this process through all its devious 
ways and to trace out the inner law running through all its appa- 
rently accidental phenomena.’ Herein lies the difference between 
the materialism of the West and the materialism of the Marxist. 
The first is purposeless and merely aims at establishing a comfort- 
able existence for all. The second is purposive; it sees meaning in 
history and discerns an inner law, a dharma, or antaryamin, under- 
lying the world process which leads inexorably to the proletarian 
revolution which is the final resolution of all contradictions or dvand- 
vah. Marxism, then, is a religion in the sense that it recognizes a 
purposeful will operating through the material universe and in that 
it maintains that it is both man’s duty and his natural good to follow 
the workings of this law. Thus the Hindu idea of dharma is com- 
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bined with the Jewish eschatological idea, the idea that the world 
process leads to ‘a new heaven and a new earth’. Marxism provides 
not only a philosophical, but a religious, basis to materialism; and 
it is precisely in this that its attraction lies. 


Hinduism’s favourite word for salvation is moksa, ‘release’, re- 
lease from this world of samsdra. Marx, on the other hand, who was 
a Jew, regards ‘salvation’ as the final ‘release’ of the oppressed classes 
here and now in this world, and he thereby combines (without know- 
ing it) the Indian idea of dharma with the Jewish-Messianic notion of 
the establishment of a kingdom of righteousness on earth. Of the 
two forms of materialism Marxism is the more dangerous, for it 
does introduce what are really religious concepts into a material- 
istic and pseudo-scientific setting. 


Marxism is not dangerous because it is atheistical, for primi- 
tive Buddhism was also atheistical, yet was an immense force for 
good because the Buddhist ethic was one of peace, of truth, and of 
respect for life. Marxism is dangerous because its ethics are the 
ethics of a group: what is good for the group (the Communist 
Party) is good absolutely. Moreover Marxism, being of Semitic 
and European origin, shares all the fanaticism that has, at different 
times, been characteristic of the religions of Semitic origin. It con- 
ceives it its duty to eradicate all other ways of life and all other ways 
of thought, because it believes, along with all other Semitic reli- 
gions, that it alone is in possession of the truth. 


The age of religious fanaticism seems to be over, but the age 
of politico-religious fanaticism is only now beginning. How are the 
religions of the world to face up to the common danger of the ruth- 
less and fanatical Communist world on the one hand and the pure 
materialism that seeks only comfort on the other? There is no 
easy answer to this, since all the great religions are faced with a 
double challenge, for the two types of materialism are radically 
different. Yet they have this in common, that they each offer a 
material paradise at a future date. The difference here is that in 
the Communist countries this material paradise seems still to be a 
long way off and that it is therefore still worth striving for, parti- 
cularly if it is believed that this is the end and purpose of the whole 
world process. In the most advanced capitalist countries, however, 
the material paradise is already with us. Man is no longer a slave 
to his environment: increasingly he takes his comforts for granted 
and is served by the machines he has invented. The predicament 
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he had not foreseen, however, is that his partial conquest of suffer- 
ing has not brought him one step nearer to nirvana. In place of 
nirvana he is faced with an utter meaninglessness and his night- 
mare is, not so much how to get through his working day, as how to 
fill in his leisure hours. Modern man is obsessed by the spectre of 
boredom: he is terrified at being left alone with his own soul. Thus, 
wherever that dreadful instrument, the television set, is to be found, 
there will homo sapiens be with his nose glued to it, because the 
television set, like no other invention, will keep him distracted for 
hours and relieve him of the necessity of looking into the emptiness 
of his own soul. Modern Western civilization has found that once 
pain is conquered, man has still the battle to fight against boredom. 
Dialectical materialism can save him from this so long as the mate- 
rialist millennium of maximum comfort for all has not yet arrived; 
but once this millennium is achieved, as (unless the human race 
allows itself to be wiped out through its own selfishness and folly) 
it surely must, material man will be confronted with the frightful 
prospect of unending and meaningless boredom, palliated only by 
ever-new and ever-unsatisfactory distractions. 


It is to be hoped that the onslaught of materialism is begin- 
ning to wane in the West. In the East it is probably only just be- 
ginning. Materialism, in the sense of desiring to have even more 
than a bare sufficiency of the goods of this world, is not in itself 
wrong. The evil begins, as Hinduism makes more clear than any 
other religion, when the goods of this world are made ends in 
themselves, when we find we can no longer detach ourselves from 
them or do without them. Thus we become enslaved to them and 
forget or deny outright that, as all religions teach, there is some- 
thing immortal within us which is our real ‘self’. I cannot share 
the belief of some that the barriers which separate the great reli- 
gions can or even should fall. As Dr Hendrik Kraemer has said: 
‘What is needed in the present time of the world-encounter of reli- 
gions is not to be as sweet as possible with each other, but to learn 
the art of being as true as possible with each other, in spiritual emula- 
tion’. This is profoundly true; and it cannot be denied that, at least 
until the Hungarian revolt, it was often the Communists who came 
nearest to winning the spiritual prize. Except in the countries where 
they had themselves become the dominant orthodoxy, it was too 
often the Communists who put to shame the representatives of all 
the great world religions by their whole-hearted faith, their self- 
sacrifice, and their relentless sense of purpose, 
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If, however, there is a religious element in Communism, are 
the great religions of the world justified in opposing it? The 
answer would appear to be that since the religious element in Com- 
munism is subconscious and since the Communist is bent on destroy- 
ing all religion except his own, the more ancient religions are 
bound to rally in self-defence. Moreover, Communism denies the 
primacy, and indeed the very existence of the spiritual, whereas 
all the great religions, despite the great differences that seperate 
them, affirm the primacy of the spiritual and must keep alive that 
spark in man which can, if it will, break through from this tempo- 
ral existence to an existence that is beyond space and time. All 
materialists deny that there can be any existence outside this world 
and they see that once all men have a superfluity of the good things 
of this world, even the desire for a different existence outside the 
world will vanish away. ‘He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he that heareth the word, and the cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful.’ This is the problem that all the great religions will very 
soon have to face—how to keep the ‘word’ alive, when the poor are 
no longer with us, how to achieve a just balance between the legiti- 
mate claims of the body and the eternal claims of the soul. This is 
a problem that each of the great world religions must face in its 
own way and according to its own lights, drawing on its own re- 
sources and guided by its own beliefs, all of them remaining mean- 
while ‘as true as possible with each other, in spiritual emulation’, 
yet always striving for a real understanding of that spiritual core 
in each, which alone can unite them against a common danger. 


I do not believe...that an individual may gain spi- 
ritually and those who surround him suffer. I be- 
lieve in advaita, I believe in the essential unity of 
men and, for that matter. of all that lives. There- 
fore, I believe that if one man gains spiritually, the 
whole world gains with him and, if one man falls, 
the whole world falls to that extent. 


Gandhi in Young India, 4 December 1924 








Gandhi and the Gita 


M. YAMUNACHARYA 


Shri M. Yamunacharya is Professor of Philosophy in 
Mysore University. He is a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Friends of Truth and is a good student of 
comparative religion. His present article shows how 
Gandhi was a living embodiment of the Gita. Prof. 
Yamunacharya is now the Chief Editor of the Com- 
plete Works of Gandhi in Kannada. 


Gandhi is the greatest seeker of truth we have known in our 
times. The truth that he sought was the kind of truth that trans- 
formed and liberated the individual. He experimented with his own 
life in his pursuit of this truth. It is very significant that he called 
his autobiography ‘My Experiments With Truth’. His life was one 
long experimentation with the highest moral and spiritual truths 
vouchsafed to man. He applied the acid test to truth and asked 
himself the question ‘Can this be lived?’. His own personality in 
interaction with various life-situations became the laboratory for 
this experimentation. Romain Rolland has said: ‘Gandhi's philo- 
sophy is composed of two distinct elements, the religious substratum 
which is vast and firm and the social action which he constructs on 
these universal bases by adapting the cause to the actual circum- 
stance and to the opinion of the country.’ 


Religion was an aid to him in this endeavour. It gave hima 
technique of life and a method of investigation. It was a way of 
life. But hitherto the technique was generally confined to the deve- 
lopment of man’s inner life in the solitude of his soul. Gandhi, how- 
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ever, wanted to bring the technique into operation in the open forum 
of crowded existence. He sought to bring togther vision and social 
action. Truth demanded verification in life’s daily experience, in 
the common round and the daily task. He looked upon the truths 
propounded by saints and seers the world over as yielding to him the 
long-sought-after secret of life. Gandhi knew that these truths had 
stood the test of time and had been vindicated by general human 
experience. 


To Gandhi belongs the credit of living up, in an uncompromis- 
ing way and regardless of consequences, to the great discoveries of 
the seers in the realm of moral experience. Outwardly Gandhi’s 
life has been full of crises. He has been quite often on the brink 
of despair, caught in an ‘encircling gloom’. But some inner re- 
source has always pulled him out of his state of despondency. 
Arjuna’s despondency in the Gita is symptomatic of all such crises 
in the soul of man. ‘To act or not to act’ was the question to 
Arjuna. Gandhi seized this and found in the Gita@ the solution 
for his problems at the most crucial moments of his life. He looked 
on the Gita as a mother. It is to lift Arjuna from his despondency 
that the Gita was born. And Arjuna was typical of many a man 


in the world, the teaching given to Arjuna was the teaching given 
to all mankind. 


On his first reading the English translation of the Gita by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Gandhi was introduced to a new and unsuspected 
world of inner life of which formerly he was only dimly aware. It set 
him thinking furiously. Will the Gita help him in facing the tasks of 
life in the contemporary world? Can the teachings of the Gitaé be 
applied to-day in the solving of the problems of personal and social 
life? These were the questions for which he sought an answer. 


The Gita ideal of the sthita prajfia gripped his imagination. 
The Gita became to him ‘a spiritual reference book’. He became 
so fond of the Sthita Prajia ideal in the Gita that he made ils 
recital part of his daily prayer. ‘May I aspire to be one myself?’ 
was the question which Gandhi asked himself and strove his utmost 
to be one. Similarly the portrayal of the bhakta in the Gita in- 
spired him. The bhakta’s qualities of friendliness (maitri), meek- 
ness (nirahamkara) compassion (karuna@) and unperturbable equa- 
nimity (samaduhkhasukha) patience (ksam4&) and _ forbearance, 
and contentment (samtusta) fascinated him. About the bhakti, 
required by the Gita, Gandhi wrote ‘It certainly is not blind faith, 
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The devotion of the Gita has the least to do with externals. A de- 
votee may use, if he likes, rosaries, forehead marks, offerings, but 
these things are not the tests of his devotion. He is the devotee who is 
jealous of none, who is a fount of mercy, who is without egotism, 
who is selfless, who treats aiike cold and heat, happiness and misery, 
who is ever forgiving, who is always contented, whose resolutions 
are firm, who has dedicated mind and soul to God, who causes no 
dread, who is not afraid of others, who is free from exultation, 
sorrow and fear, who is pure, who is versed in action and yet remains 
unaffected by it, who renounces all fruit, good or bad, who treats 
friend and foe alike, who is untouched by respect or disrespect, who 
is not puffed up by praise, who does not go under when people 
speak ill of him, who loves silence and solitude, who has disciplined 
reason.’ Gandhi had hitched his wagon to this star in the Gita. 


Gandhi looked upon life as the battle-ground between good 
(daivi) and evil (asuri). ‘The human body is the battle field 
where the eternal duel between right and wrong goes on.’ To him 
Kuruksetra had a far greater significance than the mere 
historicity of it. Kuruksetra was to him the dharmaksetra, 
the field of battle in the heart of man, torn in conflict between the 
forces of evil and the forces of good. The Mahabharata war was 
an allegory to Gandhi. He writes thus of it: ‘Even in 1888-89, 
when I first became acquainted with the Gita, I felt that it was not 
an historical work, but that under the guise of physical warfare, it 
described the duel that perpetually went on in the hearts of man- 
kind, and that physical warfare was brought in merely to make the 
‘description of the internal duel more alluring. This preliminary 
intuition became more confirmed on a closer study of religion and 
the Gita.’ Contrary to the ordinarily accepted notion that the 
Gita commended war, Gandhi is of the view that ‘the author of 
the Mahabharata has not established the necessity of physical war- 
fare; on the contrary he has proved its futulity. He has made the 
victors shed tears of sorrow and repentance, and has left them 
nothing but a legacy of miseries.’ Referring to the second chapter 
of the Gita he is of the view that: ‘Its second chapter, instead of 
teaching the rules of physical warfare, tells us how a perfected man 
is to be known. In the characteristics of the perfected man of the 
Gita I do not see any to correspond to physical welfare. Its whole 
design is inconsistent with the rules of conduct governing the rela- 
tions between warring parties,’ 
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Man finds himself at the cross roads of existence in many a 
crisis that will confront him. He must then make his choice. On 
the choice depends the future tenor of his life. The choice has to 
be made before it would be too late and before the fires of life are 
extinguished. Dynamic energy is required for the good life. An 
energetic endeavour after the good life was the great adventure of 
Gandhi’s life. In a sense he lived dangerously for the attain- 
ment of the good and the true as he saw them, thus proving the 
Upanisad dictum that to walk in the path of the good is like 
walking on a razor’s edge. 


Following the Gita, Gandhi considered Yoga as efficiency in 
action. To him the philosophy of the Gita was activism. In this 
interpretation he was one with Bal Gangadhar Tilak who wrote his 
own commentary on the Gita, called Gitarahasya. Bringing this 
teaching of the Gita into close relation with contemporary life was 
Gandhi’s main concern. Gandhi, by a historical accident, had 
thrown himself into the struggle of his own people both in South 
Africa and India to free themselves from thraldom to a white race. 
This was not merely a political struggle for Gandhi. It was essen- 
tially a moral warfare. In this warfare he devised his new method 
of Satyagraha, which has a close bearing on his understanding 
of the Gita. The Gita enjoins the duty of a moral warfare against 
wickedness. The moral warfare needs greater courage and fearless- 
ness than the war with armaments. Satydgraha may be described 
most appropriately as ‘the moral equivalent of war’ borrowing the 
phrase from William James. The underlying idea is very clearly 
expressed in the following passages: ‘It is not a resignation from 
all real fighting against wickedness. On the contrary, the non- 
violence of my conception is a more active and more real fighting 
against wickedness than retaliation whose very nature is to in- 
crease wickedness. I contemplate a mental, and therefore a 
moral, opposition to immoralities.’ 


The secret of the Gité which Gandhi discovered on reading 
and re-reading it was summed up by him in one word ‘andsakii’. 
He called his title commentary on the Gita ‘Andsakti Yoga’. And- 
sakti means disinterestedness. Disinterestedness is not uninterested- 
ness or apathy towards the task that awaits to be done. It is the 
cultivation of the habit of doing one’s duty with zeal and 
efficiency remaining at the same time indifferent to its utility to 
oneself. It is to avoid obsession with the result. Gandhi is 
careful to point out ‘Renunciation of fruit in no way means _ in- 
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difference to the result.’ It is playing the game of life as one plays 
good cricket, well and efficiently without the distraction of an ulti- 
mate victory or failure. ‘Do the duty that lies nearest to your 
hand in a disinterested spirit, become absorbed in the work to be 
done and keep yourself detached from the pre-occupation with its 
result.’ This is the skill in action to be acquired according to the 
Gita. Andsakti is not renunciation of action but renunciation in 
action. It consists in dedicating all activities to God. In his own 
inimitable style Gandhi clinches the whole matter in the following 
passages, 


‘This is the unmistakable teaching of the Gita. He who gives 
up action falls. He who gives up only the reward rises. But 
renunciation of fruit in no way means indifference to the result. 
In regard to every action one must know the result that is expect- 
ed to follow, the means thereto, and the capacity for it. He, who, 
being thus equipped, is without desire for the result, and is yet 
wholly engrossed in the due fulfilment of the task before him, is 
said to have renounced the fruits of his action.’ 


‘Again, let no one consider renunciation to mean want of fruit 
for the renouncer. The Gita reading does not warrant such a 
meaning. Renunciation means absence of hankering after fruit. 
As a matter of fact, he who renounces reaps a thousandfold. The 
renunciation of the Gita is the acid test of faith. He who is ever 
brooding over the result often loses nerve in the performance of his 
duty. He becomes impatient and then gives vent to anger and be- 
gins to do unworthy things. He jumps from action to action, never 
remaining faithful to any. He who broods over results is like a 
man given to objects of senses, he is ever distracted, he says good- 
bye to all scruples, everything is right in his estimation and he 
therefore resorts to means fair and foul to attain his end.’ In 
Gandhi’s philosophy of action both inaction and attached action 
are ruled out with only one alternative left, namely to act with 
detachment (andsakti). 


It is a commonly held view that religion is always opposed to 
material good. Gandhi says: ‘ “One cannot act religiously in 
mercantile and such other matters. There is no place for religion 
in such pursuits, religion is only for attainment of salvation” we 
hear many world-wise people say. In my opinion the author of 
the Gita has dispelled this delusion. He has drawn no line of de- 
marcation between salvation and worldly pursuits, On the 
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contrary he has shown that religion must rule even our worldly 
pursuits. I have felt that the Gita teaches us that what cannot 
be followed out in day-to-day practice cannot be called religion. 
Thus, according to the Gita, all acts that are incapable of being per- 
formed without attachment are taboo. This golden rule saves 
mankind from many a pitfall. According to this interpretation 
murder, lying, dissoluteness and the like must be regarded as sin- 
ful and therefore taboo. Man’s life then becomes simple, and from 
that simpleness springs peace.’ 


Gandhi accomplished a unique synthesis between the element 
of solitariness which Prof. Whitehead regards as the essence of 
religion and the element of social action which many consider as 
the yardstick by which to judge the utility of religion. The in- 
ward and the outward are harmonised here. Contemplation and 
action are fused into one. Gandhi’s life and personality was the 
embodiment of this synthesis and balance. Gandhi adopted the 
golden mean of andsakti karma between action and inaction, 
‘karma’ and ‘akarma’ in the language of the Gitd. In this moral 
dialectic karma is the thesis, akarma the antithesis and andsakti 
karma is the synthesis. 


‘For me’, he says, ‘there is no escape from social service, there 
is no happiness on earth beyond or apart from it’. The philosophy 
of Gandhi is not life-negation but life-affirmation. It is participa- 
tion in life armed wth the spirit of detached action. This is an 
echo of the exhortation of Isdvadsya Upanisad which teaches the 
doctrine of participation in a spirit of renunciation, or enjoyment 
of life in a spirit of self-surrender to God (tena tyaktena bhun- 
jithah). This is the skill in the art of living taught by the Gita, 
according to Gandhi. ‘Performing action without attachment, man 
shall attain the supreme’ says the Gita. Gandhi performed action 
without attachment and attained the Supreme. He thus proved 
to be the supreme examplar of the Gita ideal. 


I do not believe that the spiritual law works on a 
field of its own. On the contrary, it expresses itself 
only through the ordinary activities of life. It thus 
affects the economic, the social and the political fields. 


Gandhi in Young India. 3 September 1925. 








Peace on Earth 


(Gleanings from the writing and speeches of Gandhi) 
R. K. PRABHU 


Shri R. K. Prabhu, veteran journalist, is a well-known 
compiler of Gandhiana, a subject to which he has 
devoted a whole life-time. Among the compilations 
he has published so far are The Mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi, India of My Dreams and Truth is God. At 
present he is on the editorial staff of the Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, a Government of India 
project. Shri Prabhu’s Gandhian erudition provides 
an inexhaustible source from which Gandhi Marg 
hopes to draw much sustenance in the years to come. 
Happily he is on our Advisory Board. 


Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to dis- 
believe in the Godliness of human nature. Methods hereto adopt- 
ed have failed because rock-bottom sincerity on the part of those 
who have striven has been lacking. Not that they have realized 
this lack. Peace is unattained by part performance of conditions, 
even as a chemical combination is impossible without complete 
fulfilment of the conditions of the attainment thereof. If the 
recognised leaders of mankind who have the control over the 
engines of destruction were wholly to renounce their use, with full 
knowledge of its implications, permanent peace can be obtained. 
This is clearly impossible without the Great Powers of the earth 
renouncing their imperialistic designs. This again seems impossi- 
ble without the great nations ceasing to believe in soul-destroying 
competition and to desire to multiply wants and, therefore, increase 
their material possessions. It is my conviction that the root of the 
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evil is want of a living faith in a living God. It is a first class 
human tragedy that the peoples of the earth who claim to believe 
in the message of Jesus, whom they describe as the Prince of 
Peace, show little of the belief in actual practice.... I have been 
taught from my childhood and tested the truth by experience that 
the primary virtues of mankind are possible of cultivation by the 
meanest of the human species. It is this undoubted universal 
possibility that distinguishes the humans from the rest of God’s 
creation. If even one nation were unconditionally to perform the 
supreme act of renunciation many of us would see in our lifetime 
visible peace established on earth.' 


One thing is certain. If the mad race for armaments continue 
it is bound to result in a slaughter such as has never occurred in 
history. If there is a victor left the very victory will be a living 
death for the nation that emerges victorious. There is no escape 
from the impending doom save through a bold and unconditional 
acceptance of the non-violent method with all its glorious implica- 
tions. Democracy and violence can ill go together. The States 
that are today nominally democratic have either to become frankly 
totalitarian, or if they are to become truly democratic, they must 
become courageously non-violent. It is a blasphemy to say that 
non-violence can only be practised by individuals and never by 
nations which are composed of individuals.? 


Peace will never come until the Great Powers courageously 
decide to disarm themselves. It seems to me that recent events 
must force that belief on the Great Powers. I have an implicit faith 
that today burns brighter than ever, after half a century of experi- 
ence of the unbroken practice of non-violence, that mankind can only 
be saved through non-violence... .% 


It would be found that before general disarmament in Europe 
commences, as it must some day, unless Europe is to commit suicide, 
some nation will have to dare to disarm herself and take large risks. 
The level of non-violence in that nation, if that event happily comes 
to pass, will naturally have risen so high as to command universal 
respect. Her judgments will be unerring, her decisions will be-firm, 
her capacity for heroic self-sacrifice will be great, and she will want 
to live as much for the other nations as for herself.+ 


Harijan, 16 May 1936. 

Harijan, 12 November 1948. 
Harijan, 24 December 1948. 
Young India, 8 October 1925. 
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Today the defence of citizenship is a defence of national com- 
merce, i.e. exploitation. That exploitation presupposes the use of 
force for imposing commerce upon an unwilling people. Nations have, 
in a sense, therefore, almost become gangs of robbers, whereas they 
should be a peaceful combination of men and women united for the 
common good of mankind. In the latter case, their strength will lie 


not in their skill in the use of gun-powder, but in the possession of 
superior moral fibre.® 


The science of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. 
The science of non-violence can alone lead one to pure democracy.® 


I do not regard Engiand, or for that matter, America, as free 
countries. They are free after their own fashion, free to hold in 
bondage the coloured races of the earth. Are England and America 
fighting for the liberty of these races today? You shall not limit my 
concept of freedom. The English and American teachers, their hist- 
ory, their magnificent poetry, have not said, you shall not broaden the 
interpretation of freedom. And according to my interpretation of 
that freedom, I am constrained to say they are strangers to that 
freedom which their poets and teachers have described. If they 
will know the real freedom, they should come to India. They have 


to come not with pride or arrogance but in the spirit of earnest 
seekers of Truth.’ 


It is my firm brief that Europe today represents, not the spirit 
of God or Christianity, but the spirit of Satan.. And Satan’s 
successes are the greatest when he appears with the name of God 


on his lips. Europe is today only nominally Christian. In reality 
it is worshipping Mammon.® 


THE ETHICS OF THE ATOM BOMB 


It has been suggested by American friends that the atom bomb 
will bring in Ahimsaé as nothing else can. It will, if it is meant 
that its destructive power will so disgust the world that it will turn 
it away from violence for the time being. This is very like a man 
glutting himself with dainties to the point of nausea, and turning 
away from them, only to return with redoubled zeal after the effect 
of the nausea is well over. Precisely in the same manner will the 


"5. Young India, 21 October 1926. 
6. Harijan, 6 October 1933. 


7. From Gandhi’s speech at the All-India Congress Committee Session, Bom- 
bay, 8 August 1942. 


6. Young India, 8 September 1920. 
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world return to violence with renewed zeal after the effect of dis- 
gust is worn out. 


Often does good come out of evil. But that is God’s, not man’s, 
plan. Man knows that only evil can come out of evil, as good out 
of good. 


That atomic energy, though harnessed by American scientists 
and army men for destructive purposes, may be utilized by other 
scientists for humanitarian purposes, is undoubtedly within the 
realm of possibility. But that is not what was meant by my American 
friends. They were not so simple as to put a question which 
connoted an obvious truth. An incendiary uses fire for his destruc- 
tive and nefarious purpose, a housewife makes daily use of it in 
preparing nourishing food for mankind. 


So far as I can see, the atom bomb has deadened the finest 
feeling that has sustained mankind, for ages. There used to be the 
so-called laws of war which made it tolerable. Now we know the 
naked truth. War knows no law except that of might. The atom 
bomb brought an empty victory to the Allied arms, but it resulted 
for the time being in destroying the soul of Japan. What has hap- 
pened to the soul of the destroying nation is yet too early to see. 
Forces of nature act in a mysterious manner. We can but solve the 
mystery by deducting the unknown result from the known results of 
similar events. A slave-holder cannot hold a slave without put- 
ting himself or his deputy in the cage holding the slave. Let no 
one run away with the idea that I wish to put in a defence of 
Japanese misdeeds in pursuance of Japan’s unworthy ambition. 
The difference was only one of degree. I assume that Japan’s 
greed was more unworthy. But the greater unworthiness confer- 
red no right on the less unworthy of destroying without mercy 
men, women and children of Japan in a particular area. 


The moral to be legitimately drawn from the supreme tragedy 
of the bomb is that it will not be destroyed by counter-bombs, 
even as violence cannot be by counter-violence. Mankind has to 
get out of violence only through non-violence. Hatred can be 
overcome only by love. Counter-hatred only increases the surface 
as well as the depth of hatred. I am aware that I am repeating 
what I have many times stated before and practised to the best of 
my ability and capacity. What I first stated was itself nothing 
new. It is as old as the hills. Only I recite no copy book 
maxim, but definitely announced what I believe in every fibre of 
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my being. Sixty years of practice in various walks of life have 
only enriched the belief which the experience of friends has forti- 
fied. It is, however, the central truth by which one can stand 
alone without flinching. I believe in what Max Miiller said years 
ago, namely, that truth needed to be repeated as long as there 
were men who disbelieved it. 


I regard the employment of the atom bomb for the wholesale 
destruction of men, women and children as the most diabolical use 
of science. '° 


All society is held together by non-violence, even as the earth 
is held in her position by gravitation. But when the law of gravi- 
tation was discovered, the discovery yielded results of which our 
ancestors had no knowledge. Even so when society is deliberate- 
ly constructed in accordance with the law of non-violence its 
structure will be different in material particulars from what it is 
today. But I cannot say in advance what the government based 
wholly on non-violence will be like. 


What is happening today is disregard of the law of non-violence 
and enthronement of violence, as if it were an eternal law. The 
democracies, therefore, that we see at work in England, America 
and France are only so-called, because they are no less based on 
violence than Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy or even Soviet Russia. 
The only difference is that the violence of the last three is much 
better organised than that of the three democratic powers. Never- 
theless we see today a mad race for outdoing one another in the 
matter of armaments. And if, when the clash comes, as it is bound 
to come one day, the democracies win, they will do so only because 
they will have the backing of their peoples who imagine that they 
have a voice in their own government, whereas in the other three 
cases the peoples might rebel against their own dictatorships." 


I have no manner of doubt that, if it is possible to train millions 
in the black art of violence which is the law of the beast, it is more 
possible to train them in the white art of non-violence, which is the 
law of regenerate man.'? 


(1) Non-violence is the law of the human race and is 
infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. 





9. Harijan, 7 July 1946. 

10. Harijan, 29 September 1946. 
11. Harijan, 11 February 1939. 
12. Harijan, 30 September 1939. 
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(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do 
not possess a living faith in the God of Love. 


(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one’s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to the 
possession of land or moveable property, though its habitual 
practice does prove a better bulwark than the possession of 
armed men to defend them. Non-violence, in the very nature 
of things, is of no assistance in the defence of ill-gotten gains 
and immoral acts. 


(4) Individuals or nations who would practice non- 
violence must be prepared to sacrifice (a nation to the last 
man) their all, except honour. It is, thereore, inconsistent 
with the possession of other people’s countries, i.e. modern 
imperialism, which is frankly based on force for its defence. 


(5) Non-violence is a power which can be wielded equal- 
ly by all—children, young men and women or grown-up 
people, provided they have a living faith in the God of Love 
and have therefore equal love for all mankind. When non- 
violence is accepted as the law of life it must pervade the 
whole being and not be applied to isolated acts. 


(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the 
law is good enough for individuals it is not for the masses of 
mankind. '? 





13. Harijan, 5 September 1936. 








Truth is superior to everything, and I reject what 
conflicts with it. Similarly that which is in conflict 
with non-violence should be rejected. And on mat- 
ters which can be reasoned out, that which conflicts 
with Reason must also be rejected.... There are 
subjects where Reason cannot take us far and we 
have to accept things on faith. Faith does not con- 
tradict Reason but transcends it. Faith is a kind 
of sixth sense which works in cases which are with- 
out the purview of Reason. 


Gandhi in Harijan, 6 March 1937 





The Roots of Gandhi’s Politics 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


Shri Bharatan Kumarappa has been a Gandhian 
constructive worker for many years. He has been 
the English Editor of Navajivan Publications and has 
edited many of Gandhi’s writings in English. At 
present he is the Chief Editor of the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi, being published by the Govern- 
ment of India. He points out in this article that Gan- 
dhi’s politics was a necessary expression of his re- 
ligious quest and can only be understood in that light. 


We cannot understand Gandhi’s politics unless we trace it to its 
roots. To him the supreme purpose of life was religious self- 
realisation. He described it also as pursuit of Truth or God. It 
was in seeking to practise his religion that his politics took shape. 
For him politics was one of the realms in which his religion express- 
ed itself. In seeking to live the religious life to the best of his 
ability he came up against political evils. If he were to be true to 
his religion he could not fight shy of them, for according to him a 
religion which takes no account of practical affairs, and does not 
do anything to solve them, is no religion at all. 


What was this religion which he sought to follow? It was not 
religion in the narrow sense, for this splits up mankind into warring 
camps, but religion which is common to all the religions and binds 
men together. It consists, according to him, in nothing else than 
truth and love which is taught by all religions. Or even more 
simply, it consists in living up to the highest morality we know. 
‘True religion and true morality’, says Gandhi, ‘are inseparably 
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bound up with each other. As soon as we lose the moral basis, we 
cease to be religious.’ 


Gandhi derived his moral and religious ideas essentially from 
Hinduism—the religion of his birth, from his mother, his nurse, his 
home surroundings, from Hindu bhajans and religious stories, more 
especially Tulsidas’s Ramayan, and from his study of the Bhagavad 
Gita. No doubt he was influenced also by his contact with other 
religions, especially Christianity. But this influence was in the way 
of confirming and strengthening the fundamental convictions he 
had already imbibed from Hinduism. 


Hinduism had emphasised two great values—truth and non- 
violence, and in the practice of these, selflessness or self-mastery. It 
is these that motivated his life, as we shall now see. 


Truth 


One of the chief lessons he learnt from his childhood days was 
the need to be utterly truthful, no matter what the consequences. 
To him truth was God. Therefore the religious man, or the man 
who was devoted to God, has above all to be devoted to truth. So 
long as we are not truthful we are not religious. Therefore even 
as a child he strove to be truthful. Lying and deception shocked 
and upset him, and if once or twice he fell into dishonesty he quick- 
ly made amends. The play Hariscandra captured his heart as a 
child. ‘I could never be tired of seeing it’, he wrote. ‘To follow 
truth and to go through all the ordeals Hariscandra went through 
was the one ideal it inspired in me.’ In England, it was his earnest 
desire to be true to his promise to his mother to abstain from meat, 
wine and women, that kept him from falling a prey to temptation. 
If there was anything he regarded as worth while, as for instance 
meat-eating to make, as he thought, our people physically strong, 
he immediately adopted it for himself, no matter what the 
obstacles. But if he found, as in this particular case, he was mis- 
taken in his idea, he gave it up at once. This is naturally what a 
single-minded devotee of truth might be expected to do. Being 
interested in nothing but truth, he regarded his entire life as a 
series of experiments with truth. He called the weapon which he 
forged for fighting his opponent Satyagraha, ‘satya’ meaning truth 
and ‘adgraha’ clinging to or insisting on, thus meaning that his method 
of resisting opposition would be by complete honesty and truth- 
fulness in the pursuit of a noble cause. Whatever the stake there 
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was to be no departure from truthfulness. Satya or truth was 
the first vow he laid down for his immediate followers, and if any 
of them, in however high and responsible a position, was found 
guilty of untruthful conduct, he insisted that the misdeed should 
be publicly confessed and retracted from. He himself made it a 
point of admitting his ‘Himalayan blunders’, if he committed them 
and of atoning for them. So complete was his devotion to truth. 
He sought to preach truthfulness by assiduously practising it 
himself. 


Love or Non-violence 


Merely to say that according to Gandhi the man of religion 
had to be utterly truthful does not suffice, for Gandhi meant by 
the pursuit of truth more than just truthfulness. Truth, in so far 
as he equated it with God, included the highest moral values, more 
especially love and non-violence. He accordingly spoke of truth 
and non-violence as two sides of the same coin, for they were in- 
separable. Truth or God cannot be attained except through non- 
violence, and pursuit of unadulterated non-violence was not possi- 
ble without implicit faith in God or truth. 


Non-violence is one of the cardinal teachings of Hinduism. 
It is the one virtue above all which Hinduism emphasises as the 
highest duty of man—non-violence or love, not only to fellow 
human beings, but to all sentient creatures including the animal 
and insect world. Such non-violence was taught more especially 
by Jainism which formed part of the environment in which Gandhi 
was brought up. Accordingly truth and non-violence became the two 
pillars on which his religion rested. 


Non-violence was nothing passive or negative for him. On the 
other hand, as he conceived it, it was an intensely positive and 
active force. It may be called love, provided the element of selfish- 
ness in love is excluded. ‘We become Godlike’, he tells us, ‘to the 
extent we realise non-violence’. ‘God can be found only through love, 
not earthly, but divine.’ ‘Religion is service of the helpless.’ 


Hence in the economic sphere love expressed itself for him in 
the spinning wheel, which would provide bread for the starving, 
and cloth for the naked. ‘We should be ashamed of resting or hav- 
ing a square meal’, he tells us, ‘so long as there is one able-bodied 
man or woman without work or food’. Consequently he embraced 
poverty, ate simple food, put on coarse, handspun cloth, lived in a 
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mud hut and strove tirelessly to provide work for the desperately 
poverty-stricken people of our villages. 


In the social sphere, his love would not tolerate inequality or 
ideas of superiority or exclusiveness. Consequently he risked his 
life for removing the blot of untouchability, admitted ‘untouch- 
ables’ into his dsrams, and lived with ‘untouchables’ in their 
colonies. His religion of non-violence led him to idenitfy himself 
with the lowliest of society. 


In the political sphere, non-violence meant fighting against 
political bondage. Foreign rule, however beneficial it may seek to 
be, seemed to him like living death, for it killed the soul of a people 
in so far as it took away from them all responsibility and initiative 
in running their own affairs. He therefore counted no suffering too 
great to free his people from foreign rule. 


Self-rule 


But non-violece in the political sphere is not attained merely by 
substituting brown rulers in place of white. Non-violence, as he 
understood it, meant giving the individual, even unto the very last, 
full freedom to rule over himself, provided that he did not thereby 
injure his neighbour. The ideal was Svaraj, or self-rule for all, or 
self-realisation as taught by Hinduism. Such self-realisation could 
be attained, according to Hindu teaching, only by the practice of 
truth, non-violence and other virtues, especially self-renunciation 
and self-restraint. It presupposed tremendous day-to-day self- 
discipline, to curb the clamour of the body and of narrow indivi- 
dualism. He only can claim to have realised himself who has 
complete mastery over himself, who has a steady mind (sthita 
prajna of the Gita), who is not a prey to his passions. So Gandhi 
wrote: ‘Government over self is the truest svardaj; it is synonymous 
with moksa or salvation’. ‘I have therefore endeavoured to 
show both in word and in deed that political self-government is no 
better than individual- self-government and therefore it is to be 
attained by precisely the same means that are required for indivi- 
dual self-government or self-rule’. 


If such self-government is what is ultimately to be aimed at, 
then it is primarily the responsibility of the individual himself and 
cannot be achieved by the State. But the State has its responsi- 
bility. It has to see that no obstacles are placed in the way of the 
individual’s self-development. Or to put it positively, it has to 
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promote conditions which will help the individual to move in the 
direction of gaining control over himself. The State cannot make 
the individual moral, but it must establish conditions which will 
make morality possible. That at best is the function of the State, 
according to Gandhi. : 


If then the function of the State is to promote the maximum 
self-rule of individuals, it must do nothing which will weaken the 
individual or take into its own hands control over his affairs. So 
he said: ‘I look upon an increase in the power of the State with 
the greatest fear’. ‘Self-government means continuous effort to 
be independent of government control. Svardj government will 
be a sorry affair if people look up to it for the regulation of every 
detail of life.’ The ideal is ‘a state of enlightened anarchy. In 
such a state every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in such 
a manner that he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the 
ideal state, therefore, there is no political power because there is 
no State. But the ideal is never fully realised in life. Hence the 
classical statement of Thoreau that “that government is best which 
governs the least.” ’ 


Therefore, again, the best form of government according to 
him is one which is decentralised, where individuals of a small area, 
say a village or a group of villages, look after their own affairs. 
‘They will for this purpose choose from amongst themselves persons 
in whose integrity and public sense they have confidence, and abide 
by their decisions in regard to matters affecting their group. The 
group will function as a large joint family or co-operative, where 
the individual will find his own self-development in the development 
of all the members of the group. The primary obligation of the 
individual to help and support his own immediate neighbours is what 
Gandhi spoke of as the principle of Svadeii. 


But this did not mean for Gandhi that each group lived in 
isolation from the rest and felt no obligation beyond its own little 
circle. The groups will, according to him, form a sort of federa- 
tion, based on voluntary co-operation and mutual help, where no 
group or individual seeks to dominate over the others. ‘In this 
structure composed of innumerable villages...life will not be 
a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an 
oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always ready to 
perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of 
villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed of indi- 
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viduals.... The outermost circumference will not wield power to 
crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and derive 
its own strength from it.’ 


This is the ideal type of political structure towards which we 
should strive if we would promote the maximum amount of self-rule 
and self-development for the individual. If when striving towards 
such an ideal we are up against a political system which denies 
freedom and initiative to the individual, we shall have to resist it. 
How? Gandhi’s answer was given by his own personal example. 
Political evil was to be overcome, not by violence but by constitu- 
tional means as far as possible, and when that failed, then by Satya- 
graha or non-violent resistance, where appeal was made to the reason 
and conscience of the ruler or rulers by clinging to truth, irrespec- 
tive of untold suffering to oneself. The means to be employed were 
to be truth and non-violence, for the end was nothing but the attain- 
ment of truth and non-violence, the goal of religion. 


It is thus obvious that Gandhi’s entire political philosophy— 
his political goal and the means to be adopted—are all of one piece. 
They spring from his religion—truth and non-violence. 


His life and example constitute to us of today a challenge, to 
us the privileged classes who live in comfort, aloof from the poor, 
to us who seem to concentrate primarily on increasing material pro- 
duction in order to build up the nation rather than on developing 
man himself. With such turning away from the individual and focus- 
sing attention on what is external to him, has come a tremendous 
increase in the power of the State which controls the life of the 
individual at every turn. The State is highly centralised, and self- 
rule for the masses is becoming a mockery kept up by a parlia- 
mentary form of government. Falsehood, lust for power and wealth, 
self-seeking and violence are coming to the forefront in our national 
life. Gandhi was able to stem the modern drift to materialism 
and violence because his eyes were fixed clearly on a fundamentally 
spiritual goal—the attainment of truth, non-violence and self- 
mastery. We cannot, it would seem, follow him if we took over an 
item here and an item there from his programme for the nation, 
leaving aside what was its very core, namely the spiritual basis. Bv 
so doing we shall only deceive ourselves, mislead the people and 
betray the Father of the Nation. 


Educeation-For-Life In Sweden 


ETHEL MANNIN 


Ethel Mannin is a prolific English writer, many of 
whose works are very well known. We are very 
grateful to her for having found time to write an 
article for us. She has written on the subject of Folk 
High Schools in Sweden, a movement very much 
akin to our Basic Education. We need to know about 
and benefit from the experience of other people in 
kindred movements. Reginald Reynolds, her hus- 
band, was a contributor to our first number. 


It is understandable that so many Indian visitors to Europe 
should make a point of including Sweden and Denmark in their 
itinerary, for the purpose of inquiring into the famous adult educa- 
tion system of these Scandinavian countries. It is understandable 
because, if one knows anything at all about the Folk High Schools, 
which are the most outstanding expression of the adult school move- 
ment in Scandinavia, one knows that they are not vocational, nor 
are they ‘examination schools’, in which they resemble the basic 
education system of India and Burma. 


So much is made—and rightly so—of the importance of basic 
education, education for life, to the Indian and Burmese agrarian 
population, that it is interesting for the visitor from the East to 
find a country such as Sweden, half of the population of which is 
now urban (twenty years ago it was only one-third) deeply con- 
cerned with a form of education which endorses the same principles. 
The Mass Education brought to the Indian and Burmese villages 
teaches the people how best to lead the lives they have to live— 
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how to get the best results from their land and living conditions, 
how to develop the community spirit of mutual aid for the common 
good. The Folk High Schools of Scandinavia (they began in 
Denmark as far back as 1844, under the inspiration of the great 
educationist, N. F. S. Grundtvig) being largely concerned with towns- 
people strive to produce good citizens—though at the outset these 
schools were as much the exclusive preserve of the farming popula- 
tion as the Mass Education drive of the East is of the agrarian 
population. The spread of industrialization in recent years, how- 
ever, has been such that today, in Sweden, it is estiraated that only 
about one half of the students attending the Folk High Schools re- 
present agriculture; about one quarter are industrial workers, and 
the rest heterogenous—railway workers, office workers, mechanics, 
young people of both the sexes drawn from all spheres in the com- 
plex of modern civilization. 


These young people—the average age is somewhere between 
18 and 25, with a thin sprinkling of people in their thirties, though 
youth is predominant—do not learn a trade, nor do they pass exa- 
minations. They are mainly young people who have hitherto had 
only an elementary education and who feel that an extension of this 
would both enlarge their outlooks and be of value to them in get- 
ting better jobs. To this end they save whilst they are working 
in order to be able to give up work for a period and become students 
again. When necessary the State assists them financially up to 
75 per cent., thereby covering the greater part of the fees. This, 
of course, does not offset the fact that whilst attending the courses 
at the schools—which, in the country, are residential—thev are not 
earning, so that even with State assistance to become a Folk High 
School student involves considerable sacrifice. It is legitimate to in- 
quire what is the inducement to make such a sacrifice—which in 
Sweden thousands make each year—for the sake of a schooling which 
affords no practical training and no direct career advantages. The 
usual answers given by students to this question are (accordine to 
Mr N. H. Bosson, the retired president of one of the finest Folk 
High Schools in the country: (1) the comradeship and unlift of 
community life under the same roof; (2) desire for knowledge— 
general and civic education as well as occunational training (some 
schools do offer certificates for the second year course in certain sub- 
jects); (3) a higher social standard which, though only manifested 
indirectlv, is highly valued by the young people. The Folk High 
School, Mr Bosson adds, is ‘a social leveller of great potency’. It 
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is everywhere generally regarded as a potent factor for promoting 
active democracy and social equality. The School Committee mem- 
bers and teachers represent a variety of religious and political opi- 
nions. ‘At my own school’, says Mr Bosson, ‘there have been all 
kinds and degrees, from the old conservative count to the socialist 
railwayman. And yet no decision was ever anything but unanimous.’ 
In recent years the students include many radical young people, ‘but 
no new forms of organization have been found necessary to meet 
new demands’. There is a general freedom from prejudice—politi- 
cal, social, educational and religious—among the teaching staff, a 
neutrality which safeguards against the intrusion of orthodoxy on 
the one hand and extremism on the other. 


The schools vary according to the districts. There are, for 
example, six ‘workers schools’, with different emphasis, one almost 
exclusively attended by trade unionists, another by artisans, another 
by agricultural workers; one has been founded by the Co-operative 
Movement, another by the Temperance Movement, another by a 
sports and athlectics organisation, another by the Swedish Young 
Church Movement, and so forth. But by whatever group or orga- 
nization or movement they are sponsored, and whatever elements 
prevail among the students—if any one element does—the basic 
principles remain the same: a general and not vocational education, 
calculated to induce in the students individual thinking and moral 
strength; and the encouragement of personal development, designed 
to give students ‘a living conception of their responsibility as human 
beings and members of society’, without impressing upon them speci- 
fic or religious views. It is also thought important to teach students 
‘to know their native country, its spiritual and material resources’, 
and ‘only as far as it is conducive to these ends’, the State lays down 
in its regulations, should the instruction, as a further purpose, give 
the students practical knowledge and ability for increased compet- 
ence in their respective vocations. The community life of the 
school, where young people of both the sexes work and play and 
eat together, is of course all-important in the achievement of these 
objectives. 


The schools are at once State-regulated yet free, and so long as 
they remain non-political, and non-denominational, where religion 
is concerned, they will remain free; each school, whilst accepting 
the broad basis of education-for-living, as opposed to vocational edu- 
cation, developing along its own lines, according to local needs and 
the composition of the School Committee, which is of course deter- 
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mined by its sponsors—Church, County Councils, Temperance Move- 
ment, Sports and Athletic League, Co-operative Movement, or what- 
ever it is, though in every instance the sponsorship is light, without 
undue emphasis. 


Of the five schools I visited in Sweden on a recent visit two 
were County Council schools, one a Church school, one sponsored 
by the Temperance Movement, and the other, a non-residential 
school just outside the capital, set up by the Athletic Youth League. 
The Swedish Gymnastic Association also has a school near Stock- 
holm. In all these schools I was impressed in each case by the 
calibre of the Rektors—the school’s President; they were manifestly 
men dedicated to their task. I was particularly impressed by a 
youngish Rektor who spoke of the need for having in the school one 
or two maladjusted, or otherwise crippled, students, because, as he 
wisely said, normal people have to learn to co-exist with the ab- 
normal, whom they are liable to encounter in any walk of life, and 
abnormal people have to learn to live with the normal. One of the 
students was a spastic—a repellent in appearance by reason of his 
disorder, but likable and highly intelligent—and once the other 
students had got over their initial repulsion they could forget his 
physical disabilities and go out to him in affection and friendship 
as freely as to anyone else, and he in turn feeling their affection and 
friendship could forget his disabilities and respond. 


This Rektor was very much concerned with the things of the 
spirit and was, I gathered from one of the students, very much be- 
loved by them all. Daily contact with such a fine personality would 
be a valuable education in itself, one felt, in the way that to 
have known Gandhi, even briefly, could not be other than a spiri- 
tual enrichment. There are such people, the world over, fortunately, 
and when they occur in educational movements, whether it is Mass 
Education in India, Basic Education in Burma, or the Folk High 
School Movement in Scandinavia, their value is incalculable. 


There is a general humanistic training in the Folk High 
Schools, including history, literature, political science and economy, 
cultural geography, mathematics. English is popular with the stu- 
dents and most of them study it. Music is taught by its practice 
and its history and various musical forms expressed by world-famous 
composers. Comparative religion is taught—at one school the class 
had just reached a consideration of the outline of Buddhism. In 
this connection it should be remarked that the Swedes are for the 
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most part only nominally Christian; there is very little church-going 
and though probably the majority of the population believes in God, 
agnosticism is more openly avowed than in any other European 
country, along with a generally rationalistic attitude to life. (Sexu- 
aliy tney are probably the most emancipated people in Europe. At 
one school, watching the girls swimming naked in their very fine 
pool, I inquired whether any of them were married; the teacher re- 
plied no, but some of them had lovers, with whom they lived, and 
to whom they sometimes went at weekends from the school.) Never- 
theless Christianity plays its part in the Folk High School life; the 
day begins with religious exercises—usually the singing of hymns— 
and though students with a conscientious objection to taking part 
in these devotions may be excused, if at the beginning of the term 
they have made known to the Rektor their objection, in fact very 
few ask to be thus excused. There is also some teaching of 
Christianity, as a religion, before proceeding to the study of compa- 
rative religion. 


The founder of one of the older Folk High Schools, however, 
Was an avowed socialist and an enemy of the Church, and for five 
years the State withheld its support because of this; but also the 
school became, because of this, an educational stronghold of the 
labour movement and the young workers. The original intention 
had been to found a country school for the mine workers of the 
district. 


Another interesting school is one directed by the Swedish handi- 
crafts and small industries organizations—the traditional handi- 
crafts of Sweden were rescued just in time, before they were lost 
in the rising tide of industrialization, with the happy result that 
beautiful handwoven curtains and rugs and table covers are to be 
found in every Swedish home, and a summer course for female 
students, at which handicrafts and weaving are taught—along with 
domestic science—is a feature of most if not all of the Folk High 
Schools. (The male students return to their jobs, or get new jobs, 
in the summer, earning the money for their second year’s course at 
the end of the year, continuing over into the following spring. 
Sweden has no unemployment.) 


Sweden attaches great importance to physical culture, and 
gymnastics and hygiene are obligatory subjects in the Folk High 
Schools. Importance is also attached to singing; and to discussion 
groups formed among the students themselves, which means that 
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as it has been written, ‘people from different social classes and fields 
of work with very different opinions in political and religious ques- 
tions meet and learn from one another. Above all, they learn under- 
standing and tolenrance. The pupils become a community.’ The 
Folk High School spirit ‘is a reality’, Or, as Mr Bosson puts it, the 
Folk High School ‘sends the student back to his home and to his 
old or new work with his outlook on life broadened and deepened, 
with new zest for work and a spirit of co-operation’. He calls it a 
school for life, because it provides education for life, as opposed to 
academic and vocational training. Like the basic education of the 
East, to which it is so closely allied, it provides education in the truest 
sense, something far beyond the book knowledge of the purely aca- 
demic; it provides education in the art of living, the acquisition of 
that wisdom which is beyond knowledge, as Gandhi knew, and 
Tagore and all the saints and sages who have contributed to the 
ancient culture of the East. 


I have come to regard secrecy as a sin.... If we rea: 
lised the presence of God as witness to all we say 
and do, we would not have anything to conceal from 
anybody on earth. For we would not think unclean 
thoughts before our Maker, much less speak them. 
It is uncleanness that seeks secrecy and darkness. 
“The tendency of human nature is to hide out dirt, 
we do not want to see or touch dirty things; we 
want to put them out of sight. And so must it be 

* with our speech. I would suggest that we should 
avoid even thinking thoughts we would hide from 
the world. 


Gandhi in Young India, 22 December 1920 











Some Aspects Of Backward 


Community Devclopment 


S. D. PUNEKAR and P. Y. CHINCHANKAR 


Of the joint authors of this article, Dr S. D. Punekar 
is Head of the Department of Research in the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. He is the 
author of Social Insurance in India and other books 
and is considered an authority on labour economics. 


Shri P. Y. Chinchankar is Senior Economic In- 
vestigator at the Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
Bombay and author of several monographs on eco- 
nomic subjects. 


We are grateful to them for the trouble they 
have taken to prepare this learned article. 


e 
The planning of backward regions has two aspects—economic 


and social. Economic planning aims at raising the per capita income 
by expanding and improving the productivity of both agriculture and 
industry. Social planning aims at bettering the educational, health 
and hygienic conditions along with an improvement in the social 
environments, brought about by the introduction of new values. The 
backward region, owing to its particular social, educational and eco- 
nomic backwardness, needs economic development in an equal mea- 
sure with social progress. The Sarvodaya Scheme in operation in 
the Bombay State is designed to meet the needs of the backward 
communities, through socio-economic planning. 
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THE PROGRAMME 


The Scheme, which at present covers about 8.2 lakhs of popu- 
lation, scattered over 1,199 villages in 29 centres aims at improving 
the socio-economic conditions of backward people by a programme 
which envisages the promotion of cottage industries, the welfare of 
backward and scheduled castes and tribes, the introduction of improv- 
ed techniques in farming, the spread of education and the provision of 
good roads and of hygienic and health measures. The programme has, 
as its main objectives, an attainment of self-sufficiency in food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities and the fostering of the co-operative way of 
life by organising co-operation of various types. It is thus compre- 
hensive in scope and integrated in approach. The social aspect of 
the scheme is vital to the progress of the backward communities as 
it helps to break with the traditional outlook of the communities, 
in respect of their welfare and livelihood and encourages the growth 
of a more healthy outlook in taking to more divergent ways of life. 
The socio-economic programme is thus designed to create the basic 
conditions of progress among the erstwhile poor, oppressed and back- 
ward rural communities of the regions. 


Selection of areas 


The Bombay Scheme does not possess any kinship with 
the lofty ideals of Sarvodaya as propounded by Gandhi, except 
perhaps in respect of certain common features, such as the promo- 
tion of cottage industries or the welfare of the scheduled tribes or 
castes. This basic difference in approach was made clear by Bom- 
bay’s former Finance Minister, Shri V. L. Mehta, in his budget 
speech (of 1948-49). The Sarvodaya Scheme was introduced in 
select areas, chosen by the Government for ‘all-round intensive 
development—educational, social and economic—of certain back- 
ward areas in the province’. With due consideration of the back- 
wardness of the tracts and the availability of leadership, areas were 
selected for the implementation of the Scheme, and the programme 
was inaugurated in the latter part of 1949. 


Organisational set-up 


The organisation of the Sarvodaya scheme is simple, with a 
State Sarvodaya Committee, at the apex, to guide and watch over 
the work of the centres. For every centre there is a local Advisory 
Committee, ‘consisting usually of representatives of the local rural 
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community and containing a few prominent social workers from 
other parts of the district in which the centre is located’. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies is the main active liaison between 
the centre and the Government. The centre is organised by a 
Samcadlak with the assistance of social co-workers. His functions 
include such varied responsibilities as organising production acti- 
vities on a co-operative basis, formulating schemes of social and cul- 
tural progress such as basic education, introducing improved methods 
and techniques in production on farms and in rural industries, and 
promotion of artisan’s crafts, besides measures leading to the 
improvement of cattle wealth, health and hygienic conditions. The 
Samcdalak is thus the prime motivating force in the implementation 
of the scheme. The organisation outlined above reveals three not- 
able features, namely, (i) its activity is contingent upon the initiative 
and lead of the Samcdalak and his co-workers (ii) it is free from the 
departmental intricacies of procedure that sometimes affect the 
expeditious execution of the schemes; and (iii) it derives its strength 
from the spontaneous local co-operation and enthusiasm of the people. 


Formulation of projects 


The chief method followed in the formulation of various schemes 
is by periodical meetings of the local Advisory Committee, discus- 
sions of the Samcdlak with the village community people and by 
conducting Surveys of areas for formulating suitable schemes. The 
proposals of the Samcalak are then scrutinised by a Budget Sub- 
committee of the State Sarvodaya Committee constituted for this 
purpose during 1953-54. Any budget proposal involving decisions 
regarding policy matters is decided by the State Committee. The 
State Sarvodaya Committee gives advice and guides the activities 
of the Samcadlak and generally moulds the policy of the scheme. 
The Registrar of Co-operative Societies exercises a general supervi- 
sion over the working of the Centres. A notable feature of the Scheme 
is the organisation of annual sibirs (camps) held on a regional 
basis by the non-official members of the State Sarvodaya Committee 
of the Samcalaks of the region to discuss common problems and 
difficulties. Shibirs of teachers, Adivdsis, school-boys, and Vastra 
Svavalambis are also organised by the Samcalaks for promoting 
their popular participation in local schemes. Besides, an annual con- 
ference of Sadmecdlaks is also held to review the progress made in 
the implementation of the scheme, and to decide future lines of 
action. 
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Official assistance 


With a view to enabling the Samcdalaks to implement the Scheme 
expeditiously, the Government of Bombay took three important 
measures, namely, (a) provision for training social workers in 
the existing social institutions in the ‘basic tenets of the Sarvodaya 
Philosophy’ and its organisation. (b) securing co-ordination of 
Departmental Schemes with the Sarvodaya Schemes, by directing 
the District Officers to hold meetings at least once a year in the 
Sarvodaya area, for proper co-ordination in the formulation and 
implementation of the schemes; and (c) creation of the ‘Sarvodaya 
Area Committees’ to link the executive authorities of the centres 
with the people. The committees are purely advisory. These mea- 
sures have resulted in providing a cadre of trained personnel, of 121 
social workers, in developing effective co-operation between the 
Sarvodaya centres and Departments and District authorities and 
whipping up popular enthusiasm and participation. The extent 
of public participation may be judged from the fact that 25 to 50 
per cent. of the expenditure on public utilities has been met for the 
most part by the local communities in various centres and that a 
total of Rs 13.2 lakhs (calculated at a wage of Re 1 per man per 
day worth of Sramadan) was contributed for the construction of pub- 
lic works by Sramadans. 


Financial outlay on the Scheme 


According to the Report of the Evaluation Committee (which 
was appointed by the Government of Bombay in July 1955 to review 
the working of scheme) the total amount spent by the Government 
was of the order of Rs 66.22 lakhs over a period of six years, of 
which Rs 48.64 lakhs constituted non-recurring and Rs 17.58 lakhs 
recurring expenditure. There were 29 centres, one in each District, 
with an average expenditure of Rs 38,000 per centre per annum. 
Of the total non-recurring expenditure, about 27.4 per cent. and 
22.9 per cent. were expended on ‘buildings’ and ‘health and hygiene’, 
followed closely by ‘agriculture’. In respect of recurring expendi- 
ture, ‘administration’ claimed 39.3 per cent. followed by ‘education’ 
with 20.4 per cent. and with 12.4 per cent. by agriculture, village in- 
dustries and social welfare. The Samcdlaks used the funds with a 
measure of economy and the general level of expenditure per centre 
was low. This short fall in expenditure is due to the non-availability 
of the staff to execute the schemes owing to unfavourable conditions 
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of service, and the particular procedure followed in sanctioning the 
grants in relation to actual performance of the previous year. 


EVALUATION 


A review of the Scheme in operation at different centres shows 
that there has been an increasing response to the educational side 
of the programme on the part of the Harijans or Scheduled Castes, 
popularisation of ‘balvadis’ and hostels, the opening of 39 dispen- 
saries, construction of 242 new wells and repairing of 55 old wells, 
popularisation of village latrines and urinals and realisation of vil- 
lage clearance, formation of rural labourers’ co-operatives, reduc- 
tion of litigation, support to prohibition measures, better provision 
of facilities for recreation and encouragement of cultural pursuits 
in general. A colonization scheme based on people’s co-operation 
is also in progress. The Scheme has recorded a considerable moral 
progress, as indicated by the reduction in the rigid observance of un- 
touchability, the gradual change in the custom of early marriage of 
young girls, the growing awareness of common and community 
interests, the emerging realisation of co-operative action in respect 
of economic activity, and the spirit of understanding, of a hopeful 
outlook and social harmony, among 4divasis. 


Shortcomings in the working of the Scheme 


During its course of operation however, the Scheme has reveal- 
ed short-comings in the operational and organisational set-up as 
follows: (i) absence of co-operation between the Samcalak and 
the Sarvodaya Area Committee; (ii) lack of co-ordination in C.P.A. 
and Sarvodaya Scheme; (iii) non-availability of staff, specially of 
women workers; (iv) non-existence of records of expenditure and 
the progress of work done at the centres; (v) inadequacy of a trained 
cadre of social workers and well-informed Samcdalaks; (vi) negli- 
gence in utilising the tribal links and traditional institutions; (vii) 
non-availability of trained teachers; (viii) non-existence of facilities 
to maintain and repair the local works; and (ix) the disability of 
Samcdalaks owing to the small discretionary grants placed at their 
disposal. 


Recommendations of the Evaluation Committee 


In order to minimise the shortcomings listed above and to en- 
sure the implementation of various projects expeditiously, the Com- 
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mittee has made certain recommendations relating to the powers and 
functions of Samcdlaks, the creation of sound operational machinery 
and supportive measures necessary to put through the Scheme. 
Among the Committee’s major recommendations may be listed those 
that direct the Samcdlaks to concentrate their efforts on schemes of 
cultural and social development, to awaken a desire for progress 
among the people and to abstain from undertaking responsibility for 
disbursing funds by way of loans or wages or otherwise. The Com- 
mittee has expressed its consent in extending the Centre’s operative 
area and has suggested the removal of overlapping in the work of 
Community Project Administration organisation and the Sarvodaya 
Scheme by excluding common aspects of rural development, and to 
co-ordinate the planning with departmental planning. One impor- 
tant suggestion of the Committee, which has been endorsed at the 
Samcalak Conference, concerns with making suitable financial pro- 
vision for maintenance and repairs, by appropriate authorities, of 
local works constructed under the scheme. The Committee’s sugges- 
tions regarding the maintenance of accounts and the review of the 
Centre’s progress every three years, and broadening the Area Com- 
mittees are important. Among the supportive measures suggested 
by the Committee mention may be made here of its suggestion to 
appoint two lady workers to each Centre with educational and 
medical qualifications to look after the welfare of women, to train 
teachers in refresher courses, and to appoint subsidised medical 
practitioners. The administrative set-up of each centre is to be re- 
viewed, and the Samcdalaks have been advised to maintain and utilise 
the existing tribal links for the promotion of commonwealth, while 
inducing them to give up practices which are harmful or anti-social. 


Slow progress 


The shortcomings mentioned above are likely to be remedied in 
due course with the implementation of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, most of which have already been accepted by the Government 
and endorsed by the conference of Samcalaks in December, 1956. 
However, judging by the progress so far made in the Sarvodaya areas 
in the context of physical difficulties experienced and the nature of 
the tasks involved and also considering the progress made in expendi- 
ture over the period of the scheme’s working, it is apparent that the 
progress made, though recognisable, is not sizeable. The explanation 
for this may be found, as reflected in a resolution adopted at the 
Conference of the Samcdalaks, in (a) disproportionate attention being 
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paid by the Samcdlaks on schemes of self-sufficiency and re-organisa- 
tion of cottage industries on decentralised pattern; and (b) Govern. 
ment’s antipathy to ‘the production of food, cloth, sugar and other 
necessaries of life by means of machinery’. The former difficulty 
may now be remedied by the appointment of Up-Samcalaks who 
may be able to devote their energies to the other aspects of the 
scheme. The latter requires the re-orientation in Government’s 
approach to view the progress and development as an integrated 
process. In the initial stages of socio-economic development, as the 
experience of the Community Development projects of the Latin 
American countries seems to suggest, some measure of active, pur- 
poseful and direct assistance by the State is necessary. Delay in 
prompt and necesary measures may thereby harm the cause of the 
scheme by creating untold hurdles in the scheme’s effective imple- 
mentation, by discouraging the efforts of the organisers and their 
colleagues and by damping the enthusiasm of the community people. 
It is then imperative for the State to initiate such measures to fulfil 
the mission assigned to the Scheme. 


PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The justification for a plan like the Sarvodaya exclusively serv- 
ing the backward communities lies chiefly in its emphasis on effect- 
ing social change by peaceful and phased planning, the measures 
taken to attain self-sufficiency and to alter the existing environ- 
mental conditions, social customs, psychological prejudices and un- 
hygienic habits, create an awareness in the individuals to take to 
better methods and modes of living and livelihood. The emergence 
of such awareness is slow and gradual. In the initial stages, there 
exist unwillingness and scepticism about the usefulness or the prac- 
ticability of such schemes. But once the workers demonstrate the 
practical utility and importance of the novel measures, the barriers 
of psychological unwillingness and social resistance begin to dis- 
appear. A process of transformation sets in, and with its progress 
new vistas get opened up, in directions of social progress and inter- 
communal intercourse and exchange based on money economy. The 
low skill that characterises pre-industrial communities gives way to 
better and improved skills owing to the perception of higher and 
better material gains. This brings in its wake an urge for technical 
change. As a consequence, new values and motivations take hold of 
these communities, and these set in motion a cumulative spiral of 
social, cultural and economic change. 
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Necessity for change 


The necessity for social change is felt mainly for two reasons. In 
the first place, the change helps to set in process the forces that aspire 
to introduce the desirable in place of undesirable methods or modes 
of living or livelihood. The creation of response and an urge to 
assimilate novel ideas and values in itself is a difficult process. This 
is due to the inter-dependence of livelihood and social existence of 
the individuals living in a closed community. The task of raising 
the standard of living of these communities then becomes a process 
of social reformation. It therefore becomes necessary to secure con- 
currently, the change in the social and economic. backgrounds of 
these communities. In the second place, technical change is closely 
related to social change. Modern methods of production based on 
technical ‘know-hows’ cannot thrive in compartmentalised and closed 
communities, as they involve exchange of men, material and resources 
on a very wide scale. To prepare the closed communities to acquire 
new and better skill, step by step, is essentially a function of social 
change. In view of this, social change becomes a sine qua non of 
further progress among backward communities. The merit of the 
Bombay Scheme lies chiefly in bringing in this change. 


Lessening of social inequality 


Besides this, the Scheme helps to lessen the disparities existing 
between the progressive communities of adjoining areas and the com- 
munities dwelling in the backward areas. In planning, based on 
utilitarian principles, the interests of the weaker sections cannot be 
overlooked, and a proper redressal of their adverse and stagnant, 
social and economic conditions becomes the foremost duty of the 
State. If this weightage is lacking, the process of social inequality 
continues threatening in due course the basic conditions essential 
for stable social progress and economic growth. In the interest of 
orderly progress, therefore, it becomes imperative to initiate the 
schemes of reconstructions of backward rural communities and to 
synchronise their timing and implementations with the schemes of 
general development of comparatively more advanced areas. 


PROBLEMS OF PRIORITIES 


The Evaluation Committee has made a recommendation involv- 
ing a shift in the direction of socio-cultural aspects of the programme, 
and this view has also been accepted by the Samcalaks at their re- 
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cent conference held in Bombay. This shift in emphasis, however, 
does not appear realistic when it is considered that the pattern of 
economic activities of tribal and scheduled caste communities is 
closely related with particular social and cultural patterns of the 
community organisation. Unless, therefore, the economic activities 
of these communities are reorganised or renovated, the desired socio- 
cultural change is difficult to attain. Moreover, as the experience of 
some of the Sarvodaya Centres shows, the community takes to change 
at a rapid pace if it discovers the quick and profitable gains by the 
adoption of a new method or a pattern of activity. The rapid adop- 
tion of the Japanese method of rice cultivation or the construction of 
approaches leading to nearby marketing or urban centres, demons- 
trates the possible monetary gains anticipated or discovered by the 
communities. An economic change, therefore, appears to be a desir- 
able precondition since it widens the ambit of commercial and econi- 
mic activities, creating in its wake new relationships within the com- 
munity, as between individuals and also between the individuals and 
the community. What is therefore required is the correlation of 
social progress with economic development. Though the economic 
development is likely to receive some impetus under the C.P.A. or 
N.E.S. administration, it appears that bearing this defect in mind, 
efforts are necessary to conceive the social progress and economic 
development of the backward communities as an integrated process, 
and accordingly to formulate the projects concerned with the Sarvo- 
daya Plan, instead of bifurcating the responsibility of social and eco- 
nomic planning under two differently co-ordinated authorities. 


Need to observe time-schedule in planning 


The operation of the scheme does not show any systematic at- 
tempt made by the Samcdalaks to plan socio-economic development 
of the area on the basis of the estimated population needs and the 
socio-cultural pattern of the community organisation. The Evalua- 
tion Committee had considered this question in its Report (para 124). 
But it has made no specific comment except that ‘the adherence to 
time-schedule becomes difficult in such areas and as the scheme is 
being implemented on the democratic basis, with the people’s help’. 
Though it is not possible to prepare the time-schedule in respect of 
social and cultural items, which more or less are non-physical or sub- 
jective in nature, it may still be possible to correlate the tempo of 
improvement with specific economic problems of the area and with 
the general level of economic progress outside the area, (a) by taking 
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a long range view of the possible progress anticipated in social and 
cultural spheres inside the area, and (b) by considering the short- 
term and long-term population needs of the area. This may help the 
Samcalaks to review the progress made and to be made in future 
within some flexible time-limit. Besides, the phased planning may 
help to minimise the impact of the progressing adjoining areas in 
the backward pockets, which may result in disrupting the hitherto 
static community organisation. In a developing economy, it there- 
fore becomes imperative to balance the progress and development 
between the weaker and progressive sections, through phased plan- 
ning within a flexible time-limit. 


INDIGENOUS INSTITUTIONS 


A study of the Sarvodaya operation in the rural areas shows that 
the Samcdalaks have not paid much attention to the utilisation of 
traditional rural institutions like the village pancadyats. Although 
the village pancayats, functioning in Sarvodaya areas, are not very 
active, it may be undesirable to ignore them merely on that account. 
The community’s life, specially in rural areas, is very intimately 
connected and influenced by traditional institutions like the 
pancayats, which today still command considerable local influence 
on the people. Because of their commanding influence, they may 
serve as a convenient tool to put through schemes experiencing 
phychological or social resistance. The United Nations’ Report on 
community development has also stressed the need to use traditional 
institutions wherever they exist for developing the communities. 
In a few villages under the Sarvodaya scheme, the pancdyats, in 
fact, have served as agencies in settling community disputes with 
the help of Sarvodaya social workers. This aspect requires 
encouragement. Besides, the pancayats may be looked upon to 
provide a cadre of leaders to undertake future responsibilities of 
community development. It then becomes vital to develop the vil- 
lage pancayats and to train pancayatdars in social work to assume 
future leadership for the community’s benefit. 


People’s participation in social planning 


The Sarvodaya scheme poses an important question regarding 
the extent of people’s participation in formulating the projects 
under the Scheme. The Second Five Year Plan has been formulat- 
ed on the basis of State plans, which were finalised after due consul- 
tations at lower levels. The Plan may thus be truly described as 
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being a people’s plan. However, in backward tracts, this method of 
planning cannot always be useful as the people are illiterate and are 
at different stages of culture. Planning in such conditions becomes 
a planning by Government officials or Government-recognised social 
workers. The Planning of projects under the Sarvodaya Scheme 
depends to a very great extent on the Samcdlak and his advisers. 
This raises a pertinent question as to whether this type of planning 
reflects the peoples’ real participation in building from below and 
also mirrors their hopes and aspirations. The study of the scheme 
does not help to throw much light on this problem. Perhaps it may 
be presumed that when the thought of individuals regarding wider 
interests of the Community is at an embryonic stage, the indivi- 
duals are not likely to evince keen interest in actively participating 
in the formulative stages of planning. When considered against 
this background, it appears that it is but necessary for the Sam- 
calak to take the initiative and to prepare the blueprints for the 
formal approval of the local communities, by keeping in mind the 
objects of the scheme and the urges of the Communities. 


Need to tap local resources 


Most of the items of expenditure under the Scheme are un- 
productiv ein an economic sense. They are, therefore, ‘overheads’ 
as they impose burdens without immediate and visible returns to 
the community. The recurring and non-recurring expenditure 
‘required for such schemes is required to be borne on developmental 
account, which, while conferring the measurable or immeasurable 
gains in the distant future, enables the community to increase its pro- 
ductivity. In devising the socio-economic schemes however, sufli- 
cient consideration should be given to possibilities to raise a part of 
the expenditure from local resources with due appreciation of local 
conditions. Considering the population of 8.2 lakhs covered by 
29 centres, and considering the labour force available to the extent 
of 45 per cent. between the ages of 15 to 55 for Sramadan during the 
period of centre’s working, the popular contribution of Rs 13.2 
lakhs (calculated at Re 1 per man-day) cannot be considered as 
sufficiently high. Moreover, there does not appear any distinct 
attempt on the part of Sarvodaya workers to collect from the people 
their contributions in terms of money, labour or ideas for the pro- 
grammes of the Scheme. When this lack of active popular response 
is considered in the context of the ‘overhead expenditure’ involved 
in the scheme’s implementation, it becomes imperative that some at- 
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tempt should be made by the local bodies to collect people’s contri- 
bution for their own welfare. The Taxation Enquiry Commission 
in its Report (Vol. III, Chapter II) has, in fact, recommended the 
need to correlate the specific grants of the State Governments with 
the efforts of the local body to utilise its own resources adequately. 
The Commission had observed in particular that for specific and ap- 
proved developmental works in the rural areas, the State Govern- 
ment should give grants-in-aid, subject to the condition that the 
Panieadyat contributes certain proportion of the totai cost in labour 
or cash (P. 367). 


ORGANISATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 


Unlike the schemes of rural reconstruction such as Community 
Projects Administration or National Extension Service, the Sarvo- 
daya Scheme rests on non-official workers. The Samcdlak is a non- 
official assisted by a Up-Samcdalak and the Advisory Committee 
consisting of our to eight non-official members most of whom belong 
to Sarvodaya areas. Government officers of the various Depart- 
ments in the district assist the Samcalak in the formulation and 
implementation of the scheme, while the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies who is a Member-Secretary of the State Sarvodaya Com- 
mittee, examines and discusses the draft of the Scheme submitted 
by the Samcalak. Except these guiding or supervisory functions 
of the official agencies, no official control or active participation in 
the administration of the Scheme is in force. The absence of official 
participation is a notable feature of the scheme. Nevertheless, the 
participation and leadership of non-official workers, having faith in 
the ideology of Sarvodaya, has presented certain difficulties. These 
difficulties have arisen partly from the divergence in original ideas 
and personal outlook and partly from varying approach towards the 
implementation of schemes. This has resulted in preventing the 
development of proper relations between the Samcdlak and the 
Advisory Committee. Besides, as the Evaluation Committee ob- 
serves, the assistance of such Committees is not forthcoming in seve- 
ral areas according to original expectations. Being advisory in nature 
and without executive powers, the Advisory Committees do not com- 
mand much importance in the eyes of Samcalaks, and consequently, 
the Committee have remained inactive. Often all the members of 


the Committee are not easily available and some of them do not take 
much active interest in the affairs of the Centre, 
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Group efforts and local leadership 


These shortcomings of the organisational set-up in many res- 
pects are similar to those that are evident in the C.P. Admunistra- 
tion. It is, therefore, necessary that a close and integrated machinery, 
giving a wider base to group efforts should be created in Sarvodaya 
areas by ensuring closer understanding between the Samcdlak and 
people on the one hand and between the Samcalak and the officials 
on the other. The fulfilment of this task is contingent upon the 
Samcalak, who should act not merely as a guide, philosopher or 
friend, but as a leader who gives a sympathetic ear to the suggestions 
or voices of the other group leaders and people in the villages. The 
Sarvodaya Centre Advisory Committee should include persons of 
all shades of opinions, representating cross-sections of the population, 
whose voice or recommendations should be given due practical shape 
by the Samcalak without undue delay or reluctance. For effective 
implementation of the Scheme, however, proper village leaders should 
be trained, and a cadre of social workers should be provided with 
certain incentives to work more sincerely in the areas. The selec- 
tion of the right type of leaders has presented a universal problem 
in community development projects of under-developed countries 
of South Asia and the Latin Americas.' In creating local leader- 
ship, it must be borne in mind that the persons required for carrying 
out the scheme should be those who not only will practise what 
they preach, but those who will view the process of change as an 
integrated one and prepare to initiate such schemes as will enable 
this process to go forward. Such leaders should preferably be young 
persons, and here use can be made of village Sarpancds (or heads 
of Pancayats). There may be initially some opposition to these 
newly trained leaders, and their acceptance may not arouse any more 
interest. However, the change in the values of young men and 
women of the communities may break this reluctance to accept the 
newly built leadership. 


CONCLUSION 


The Sarvodaya Scheme offers some useful lessons in the socio- 
cultural planning of the backward communities in undeveloped 
regions. An assessment of the working of the scheme amouly bears 
out the necessity to create a cadre of trained personnel, possessing 





1. See for example the experience of the Andean Indians Programme, providing 
technical assistance to Indians of the Andeas, by Agnes Nelma Lockwood, Inter- 
national Conciliation, May 1956. 
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knowledge of local conditions for undertaking the social work in 
the villages covered by the project. Secondly, in the beginning, in 
order to avoid the shortage of doctors, women workers and ac- 
countants, as is experienced in some of the Sarvodaya centres, provi- 
sion should be made to fill this void by appointing a well-paid staff 
to implement the welfare measures. Thirdly, the operation of the 
Scheme shows that the programme of socio-cultural improvement is 
inseparable from the measures of purely economic advancement of 
the communities. Fourthly, the scheme reveals that the democratic 
planning in backward communities is not feasible in the initial stages 
owing to social reactions, psychological resistance and ignorance, 
and hence it is imperative to widen the popular base of the local 
advisory Committees. Fifthly, in backward areas, it is necessary 
to employ the traditional agencies and to concentrate on intensive 
group efforts to break new grounds of progress. Perhaps the one 
great lesson which the Scheme offers is in the field of non-official 
organisation of the programme. The importance of the non-official 
machinery should be borne in mind in any attempt towards socio- 
cultural planning of backward communities. Finally, the working 
of the scheme makes it clear that it is necessary to integrate and 
correlate the work undertaken in the socio-cultural field of back- 
ward areas with the general develpment programme of adjoining 
rural and urban areas under a single non-official machinery, to avoid 
the adverse impact being felt by the communities of the backward 
region brought about by the disparities in progress and development 
of these areas. 


The more I look back on the past, the more vividly 
do I feel my limitations. 
Gandhi in My Experiments with Truth 








Industrialisation and Sarvodaya 


K. A. L. NARASINGH 


Shri K. A. L. Narasingh is an experienced journalist. 
He has worked as a reporter for the Free Press and 
the A.P.I. He has had the privilege of covering many 
momentous political events, Congress sessions and 
the progress of the Satyégraha movement. His re- 
ports found extensive coverage at the time. He was 
attached to Gandhi’s camps and Satyagraha dsrams. 
He has written a critical survey of the First Five 
Year Plan, and is on the Editorial Board of the 
National Council for Economic Affairs. 


The question is often asked: ‘How does the rapid industriali- 
sation programme of India fit in with the Sarvodaya Scheme?’ It 
would have been better and apter if the question had been: ‘Does 
the rapid industrialisation programme befit the Sarvodaya princi- 
ples?’ For, then it would have echoed properly many pre-conceived 
notions and satisfied many self-opinionated critics. Such questioners 
do not need any clarification, but expect a concurrence and a justi- 
fication for their pet beliefs. But, if we want to find the correct 
answer we will have to analyse the principles of the Plan and exa- 
mine its working and compare and contrast the same with the ob- 
jectives of Sarvodaya. There is no other way of arriving at the 
truth. 


The recent election campaign proved a god-send to the political 
opposition parties to denounce Nehru, the Congress and the Five 
Year Plan. To their loud and violent denunciations have been added 
the frowning disapproval and a whispering campaign of doubt, mostly 
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from Sarvodaya critics. Is it because of its realism or its rivairy? 
Is it because of its short-falls or its successes? It is difficult to say. 


Could industrialisation be compatible with Sarvodaya, they 
doubt. The programmes for the rapid industrialisation of the coun- 
try ill-accord with the Gandhian ideals; the five year plans are the 
anti-theses of Sarvodaya. These sentiments are typical of the kind 
of criticism that is levelled at the phased economic programmes of 
the Congress Government, but really aimed at Nehru, its chief ex- 
ponent. What is more to be deplored is, they accuse, that Nehru 
the political god-son of Gandhi, Nehru, the successor to the Gandhian 
commonwealth, Nehru the Hope of Sarvodaya, should have become 
the apostle of this Industrial Policy. Deviating from the true path 
of Sarvodaya simplicity, the nation is being led, nay misled, into 
the quagmires of industrial class-war. Then there have also been 
‘friendly warnings’ of the dire consequences of persisting on the 
Plans avowedly aimed at achieving an industrial self-sufficiency. 


On the face of it, the criticisms seem well-founded. Industrial 
plans do impinge on the accepted codes of Sarvodaya: industrialisa- 
tion means inviting a host of evils: implicit in the mechanisation 
programme is the negation of the principles of Ahimsa: machinery 
is alien to the genius of India: the new-fangled contraptions will 
mean the death-knell of the established crafts: mechanisation pol- 
lutes the soil of Sarvodaya! All true indeed—if we accept these 
assertions without asking ‘Why’ and ‘How’. Then, it is a different 
question! Moreover, these are mere surmises and personal opinions 
and do not offer any factual proofs. The achievements of the Plan 
and the promise of future accomplishments that is abundantly 
evident, will be vindication enough for any Sarvodaya purpose. We 
can truly say that ‘little they know of Sarvodaya who Sarvodaya 
only know’. 


Nehru is no deviationist from the Gandhian Way; he is the 
direct continuation and its logical elaboration. For, Gandhi never 
intended Sarvodaya to be the dead-end of thought and effort. The 
industrial programme is but the fulfilment of the Gandhian goal of 
eradicating the poverty of the masses and the unemployment in the 
country. Transplanted from the nursery of Sarvodaya, the seed- 
lings of service and advancement are growing apace and are luxu- 
riantly spreading and flourishing in the climate of a resurgent India 
and in the revitalised soil of a dynamic industrialism. Some critics 
may easily quote some Gandhian sayings to disprove any such inter- 
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pretation being put on the invasion of machinery even into the rural 
economy of India and the technological innovations ousting the 
traditional utilities. But the true intention of Gandhi will be a 
citation in favour of the national progress under Nehru and will bear 
witness to the rural revolution that has transformed the life of the 
people. There then will be found ample justification for the speedier 
and surer methods that Nehru has evolved in achieving the Gandhian 
ideal of service to the nation—the media that are as much in accord 
with the times as commensurate with the needs. 


Sarvodaya, let us briefly recapitulate, represents the ideal of a 
social order according to Gandhian schemes of life: its basis is all- 
embracing Love; in regard to the goal it is similar to communism 
though different in its moral methods and working; it is opposed to 
self-indulgence and aggressive industrialism; it essays to establish 
economically self-sufficient small community organisations where 
the individual will live for all, through service and self-sacrifice; 
Sarvodaya is the welfare of all. Thus Sarvodaya is at once a code 
of personal conduct, a plan of community work and a means to 
achieve the higher end of Universal Brotherhood. 


What has the Plan to say for itself? ‘The cental objective of 
planning in India is to raise the standard of living and to open to 
them the opportunities for a richer and more varied life.’ So, it 
aims both at utilising more effectively the human and material re- 
sources available to the community, securing progressively full em- 
ployment and education and security against sickness and other dis- 
abilities and guaranteeing adequate income. The actual methods put 
into operation include agricultural intensification and development 
and industrial expansion and progress. Out of these essentials of 
food and work stem the details of the other priorities—of irrigaticn, 
fertilisers and power supply; scientific research and technical train- 
ing, health schemes and social services; transport and communication 
facilities; banking and co-operation benefits. Development pro- 
grammes of a very comprehensive nature embracing every aspect 
of national welfare have been meticulously and systematically evolv- 
ed to correct the economic disparities, eradicate poverty and illite- 
racy, remove social evils and inequalities and also set right the 
industrial imbalances and establish a socialist welfare state. How 
then is the Plan or its technique for realisation in any way contra- 
dictory to Sarvodaya? The Plan is ideal yet workable. It does not 
conflict with Sarvodaya, for Sarvodaya is the measure of its progress. 
Let us prove this by Gandhian precedent. 
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Gandhi was a supreme realist, and accepting the realities of the 
situation, contented himself with meeting the exigencies of the 
situation. This should not be taken to mean that he was a time- 
server. Only that he was appropriate to the needs of the times. 
That is why he ‘did not believe in drawing up a futile Utopia’. It 
might be satisfying to his attainments; but it was useless to the 
people’s purposes. Even if he had conceived an Utopia, it would 
have been still-born. So it was that he begot a live and vibrant 
Sarvodaya issue of common welfare, full of promise for today as of 
hope for tomorrow and everafter. For his is a perennial philosophy. 
He could sense the inevitability of the Machine Age, but was more 
concerned how best to make it subserve the higher purpose of Sarvo- 
daya. He did not invoke any magic formula to exorcise the in- 
evitable flood of mechanisation and stem its onrush. His concern 
was more on the compelling necessity of finding means to avert the 
calamity of inundation. He could see the gathering spate and the 
descending avalanche. He advised us to betake ourselves to the 
heights of Sarvodaya as the one refuge. His timely warning has 
saved us, and we live to tell the tale. 


Gandhi did not hesitate to declare that ‘machinery has _ its 
place; it has come to stay’. He also conceded that the ‘use of 
machinery is lawful which serves the interests of all’. These are 
Gandhi’s own words. He has said much more that will help us 
better appreciate and properly appraise the workings of the plan 
and its propounder. Gandhi has declared; ‘I would favour the 
most elaborate machinery if thereby India’s pauperism and resulting 
idleness can be avoided’. It is in implementing this one purpose that 
the phased programmes for industrialisation could be said to be 
fulfilling to the letter the Sarvodaya ideal. Gandhi emphatically 
was not against all machinery as such, but he was opposed to its in- 
discriminate multiplication; he objected to the craze for machinery, 
for the mere ‘labour-saving’ variety which to him seemed more an 
excuse for idleness. Intimately aware as he was of the miseries 
wrought and bequeathed by the industrial revolution in the West, 
Gandhi fought against the ‘abuses of machinery’ which were ram- 
pant. He did not want that they be repeated in India. The con- 
centration of industries in urban areas, the overcrowding and the 
slums, the concentration of wealth in a few hands, over-production 
and cut-throat rivalry and dumping—these were the evils that were 
found inevitable in the industrial advance of the West. So it was 
that Gandhi was emphatic that ‘Industrialism, I am afraid, is going 
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to be a curse for mankind’. And it gave him the thought that the 
future for industrialism was dark indeed. 


But Nehru’s policy of industrialisation is something inherently 
different. Fully aware of all these drawbacks, Nehru has amply 
safeguarded himself against repeating the mistakes of the West. 
Indian industrialism has no counterpart; there is no parallel. Pro- 
per preventive measures have been forged to obviate and countenance 
every conceivable ill-effect. It is not as though we in India, today, 
have to re-tread from the beginning, learning the rudiments, the 
road to industrial self-sufficiency. After carefully correcting the 
deficiencies and making adjustments and reorientating it to her needs, 
India has begun where the West had left off. Sarvodaya theories 
have been given practical demonstration and factual fulfilment in the 
schemes of ‘land to the tiller’, ‘food for all’, ‘equal opportunities’, 
‘equitable distribution of wealth’. There is the added assurance of 
an abundant and fruitful life. If this is not Sarvodaya what is it 
then? Rural bias, accent on agriculture; development of handicrafts 
and village industries, dispersal of industrial establishments, land re- 
forms, taxation proposals, nationalisation of industries and the en- 
largement of the public sector, state trading—these are unadultera- 
ted Sarvodaya. Thus we find inextricably interwoven into the 
entire fabric of the Plan the pattern of Sarvodaya. Any elaboration 
will mean a review of the achievements of the Plan. 


Let us take but one phase of the undertakings of the plan, the 
hydro-electric schemes and the construction of the mammoth dams 
and the myriad canals in building which millions of villagers had 
their share and found gainful employment. Devastating floods with 
unceasing regularity did havoc to the countryside. These turbulent 
waters now tamed and impounded in vast reservoirs drench the once 
arid and parched plains and fields that have become verdant and 
fruitful. Take electric power. In the progress of the industrial 
revolution in the West, slums and smoke and grime were conco- 
mitants. Model townships and housing colonies in the proximity 
of the new factories have eliminated any possibility of slums. The 
spotless and matchless power of electricity has been brought home 
literally to the rural hearths, and the homes of the villagers are made 
brighter and the burdens of beast and man made lighter. This un. 
folding story of full benefits reads like a romance; but the tale is 
yet to be told. 
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India, the land of villages, was also the land of primitive com- 
munications. Human intercourse was difficult indeed for the lack of 
roads and transport. Inaccessibility and a sense of brooding isola- 
tion hindered mutual understanding. Now, national highways and 
thousands of miles of roadways reach up to the remotest hamlets and 
connect the country from end to end into one neighbourhood of 
friendly communities. Trains and buses, planes and ships have trans- 
ported the hitherto immobilised villagers into the wonderlands of 
a free India and whisked them into fairy lands of foreign countries. 
These connecting links have given the people an awareness of the 
vastness and the variety of their motherland, an idea of the beauty 
and bounty of her natural resources, assuring them at the same time 
of an enduring sense of unity and the joy of human fellowship. The 
great and small rivers have been spanned by bridges big and small 
that are marvels of engineering feat and standing monuments of the 
zeal, energy and enterprise of the nation. These dams and roads 
and bridges have saved us from the sorrowful visitations of floods 
and the annual toll in thousands of human lives and cattle. Much 
more could not be accomplished due to the paucity of expert per- 
sonnel and skilled workmen who are indispensable pre-requisites 
for these multi-purposes schemes. Foreign aid helped us in this 
difficulty and it was the technical know-how and the modern 
machine-tools that made these a reality and brought solace to the 
villagers. These could have been employed to evil ends, but they 
have not been so. Viewed in the proper perspective, these 
achievements vindicate Sarvodaya. But, for the shortsighted, it is 
victory for the machine. But we cannot accept such an evaluation 
nor can we even let the suspicion of such a suggestion go unchalleng- 
ed and unanswered. Such an estimate is an injustice to Sarvodaya; 
it does not detract one whit from the Plan. It is not a victory for 
the Machine. It is the triumph of human endeavour, of the in- 
domitable will to succeed, of the tenacity of purpose, of the courage 
surmounting the obstacles of mountains and rivers, of the enterprise 
of harnessing natural resources to subserve human interests and 
welfare. 


But if Sarvodaya spelt fatalism instead of welfare, it would 
have been a different matter. Then we could have resigned our- 
selves to fate. Then could we have been excused if we did not 
essay against the inevitability of floods or try to save those destined 
to be drowned or think of helping those that were doomed. We could 
sit unruffled and unmoved at the spectacle of scattered communities 
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hungering for human companionship and intercourse but denied it 
even in its elementary aspects by the paucity of communication, by 
the dangers of travel, by the natural impediments of mountain and 
gorge and jungle. We could rest smugly satisfied; or we could be- 
moan our luck in coaxing out of the unyielding land scanty food 
for our famished bodies. Even as we dare not question these natural 
calamities, should we then accept the darkness of night as something 
that we have to endure and suffer? Does such an attitude of mind 
approximate to Sarvodaya? No. Emphatically No. For, Sarvodaya 
does not mean stagnation, prejudice or a perverse mentality. Sarvo- 
daya stands for the goodness and the freshness of life, for the proper 
understanding of the divine dispensation. 


Moreover, utilisation of machinery for Sarvodaya purposes is 
not taboo. Gandhi, even as the most ardent anti-machinists of to- 
day do, made full use of the available machinery in its literal sense, 
to further the cause of Ahimsda and truth. His country-wide walking 
tours have made history, true. But when it availed him Gandhi has 
used the motor car and the railway train and the steamship as his 
transport media to reach the masses. As his vehicles for propaganda 
he has used the loud speaker and the radio (television had not yet 
come) to reach the millions who have benefitted thereby. He did not 
fail to take full advantage of the typewriter, telephone and telegraph 
and wireless; he used the printing machinery and the newspaper 
press for expounding and propagating Sarvodaya. Every machine 
he could lay his hands on he used for his purpose, and thus redeemed 
machinery as it were. He did not seek any justification; Sarvodaya 
—common welfare—was the justification. That there was evident 
justification is amply borne out in the revolution he has wrought in 
the mind of Man and the lives of his fellow men. But some, today, 
lacking the boldness to face realities and looking only at the magni- 
fied shadows created by their own doubting minds take fright. They 
take shelter behind Gandhi’s word-meanings, forgetting the context 
of his thoughts and the exposition of his purpose. So it was that 
he remonstrated with a questioner who asked, ‘You are against the 
Machine Age?’ Gandhi’s reply is typical. ‘To say that, is to cari- 
cature my views. I am not against machinery as such; but I am 
totally opposed to it when it masters us.’ Here is his own explana- 
tion. He, at another time, observed that he was not aiming at the 
eradictaion of all machinery. “The Machine should not tend to 
make atrophied the limbs of man.’ So, if Gandhi insisted that our 
limbs should find full play and good use, how then about the mind 
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and how much more so? Should Sarvodaya become the petrified 
specimen of an outworn cult? Gandhi was not the last word on 
Sarvodaya. He would not have had it so. Gandhi was its initiator; 
he was the fountain-head from whom flows the unending stream 
gathering strength, volume and momentum as it courses through 
Time to its fulfilment. The initiator of Sarvodaya did never bargain 
that Sarvodaya should be unprofitably marking-time where he start- 
ed it or left it. He has shown the path and indicated the direction 
and it is up to us to take things in our stride as they occur and march 
ahead, on and on, in the ceaseless quest of Sarvodaya—the welfare 
of all. 


Gandhi time and again warned us against making a fetish of 
things. He was also against unprofitable experiments at the coun- 
try’s cost. ‘Wasting national time and money... will be a crimi- 
nal folly, and negation of Svadesi spirit’, he has emphasised. 
Gandhi was not against industrialising India. But he was always 
opposed to machinery only because it tended to centralise and con- 
centrate production and distribution in the hands of a few. He hated 
privilege and monopoly. He used to say ‘whatever cannot be shared 
with the masses is taboo to me’. Even so, he was not opposed to mass 
production as an ideal for future India. He wanted mass production, 
but not based on force; he was opposed to dumping. He was opposed 
to unrestricted individualism which he called the ‘law of the beast 
of the jungle’. He wanted that the necessities of life must be enjoyed 
by all and as a means to this end he wanted that factories should be 
nationalised or state-controlled. This was his view as long back as 
1924. The Plan’s industrial schemes in the Public Sector have found 
the fulfilment of his wishes. He also wanted that scientific advances 
should be beneficial and not utilised as monopolies. They should 
be utilised in the service of mankind. 


To the last Gandhi takes a realistic view of things and accepts 
them with equanimity even when they happen to go contrary to his 
personal inclinations. He has stated: ‘All activity involves some 
measure of violence; all we can do is to minimise the violence in it.’ 
Incontrovertible proof is thus available to us that neither Nehru 
nor his Industrial Policy transgresses Sarvodaya, in the intent of 
the plan or in the design of its accomplishments. The all em- 
bracing orbit of the national plan can easily accommodate Sarvodaya. 
Not merely that: Sarvodaya is enshrined at its core as much as a 
protection as it is its nucleus of life. 








Recalling Gandhi 


CLARE SHERIDAN 


Miss Clare Sheridan, the well-known traveller and 
author of innumerable travel-books, is also known 
for her sculptures of eminent men, _ including 
Mahatma Gandhi. During her travels it was her good 
fortune to meet Gandhi, of whom she has written a 
chapter in her book, To the Four Winds (1954). 


At intervals in the world’s history—sometimes long-spaced in- 
tervals—a great personality stands forth. A great soul is perhaps 
a better definition for I am not referring to dictators, generals or 
scientists. I mean the great spiritual personalities, for these only 
have any permanent and evolutionary value. 


People often query today whether we are sinking into one of 
those periodical Dark Ages which sometimes last for centuries? 
Indeed, Winston Churchill in his History of the English Speaking 
Peoples makes the surprising statement that for Britain the dark 
ages lasted from Roman times until Queen Victoria! We would seem 
at the moment not to be making much moral headway, either 
in Europe, in Asia or in Africa. When one looks back upon the civi- 
lisation of Egypt which built the Pyramids and the glory that was 
Greece, it does indeed seem as though civilisations ebb and flow like 
the eternal tides. I liken the Earth Plane to a kind of Cosmic School 
where outstanding individuals or an elite push forward, leaving the 
stragglers to struggle slowly on. The world is a kind of Public School, 
and a Third form unendingly follows up the progressing Fourth. At 
wide-spaced intervals some genius thrusts forward. Thus the human 
race laboriously wends its way, with an occasional heartening accele- 
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ration as some radiant soul appears who helps to accelerate our for- 
ward movement. 


When I look up at the sky at night there seem to be smaller, les- 
ser lights grouped close to a brilliant star; and there is a mass of 
small ones, a kind of stardust, and of such are we! But among those 
lesser lights one can pick out one or two that scintillate. And so with 
humans; nor need we go so far back in history but pin-point our at- 
tention for instance on Gautama, the Buddha, whose light still shines 
forth and affects millions. 


Jesus inaugurated an era which illumines a considerable part 
of the world. Mohammed’s light radiates no less today, and Krishna 
is still a shining light. Then there are lesser stars, but closer to us, 
such Saints as Francis of Assisi. I cannot resist mentioning St Fran- 
cis in particular, for not only is he my favourite Saint, but his mantle 
(torn and tattered in its material sense) would seem to have devolved 
upon another great soul of our epoch. 


I am writing of course as a Christian, but my Christianity was 
to undergo a new impetus the day I met the Hindu St Francis; for as 
such I regard Mahatma Gandhi. 


Looking back upon that ‘Round Table Conference’ epoch, it is 
as though something very big, very important had happened in my 
life, a turning point in fact, for knowing ‘the Great Little Mahatma’ 
wrought a change in me. It was as though my whole nature 
underwent a metamorphosis. Some such alteration in the ego must 
have happened to many who in those far back days in Palestine 
came in contact with our Lord. Those early Christians could not 
know or guess the great effect of His mission, but they sensed the 
beauty of His Soul. I am not trying to suggest a similarity or that 
Gandhi had the mission of a God, and yet, God-like he was in his 
love of truth, his passion for justice, and his pursuit of Peace. 
Gandhi had bigger crowds to sway than ever had Jesus. It was like 
unto a miracle when those millions accepted the doctrine of Resis- 
tant Non-violence. 


Is Gandhi less a saint because he drove the British out of 
India? But Jesus whipped the merchants out of the Temple with 
knotted cords. 


Having given a whole chapter to Gandhi in my last book To 
the Four Winds, I will not repeat the details of our meeting ex- 
cept to say that while he allowed me to model his portrait as he 
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sat spinning on the floor, it was with reverence that I approached 
him. I had read about him so much and talked of him with so many 
Hindus even before his landing in England. Lest I be mistaken for 
a sentimental woman, I will quote the opinion of a fellow sculptor, 
the American Jo Davidson. Like myself, Jo too was a collector of 
celebrities. He had modelled the heads of nearly every President, 
General, Prime Minister, poet and author, but ‘the higher they are 
the less they impress me’ he said to a gathering of friends, ‘of them 
all, only Gandhi has seemed to me truly great’. 


Gandhi was an enemy of the British Empire, he had spent much 
time in British prisons in India; he was anathema to Winston 
Churchill who refused to meet him, and yet, when he came to 
London for the Round Table Conference he was received with res- 
pect and cordiality by many important English people. 


While I was modelling him, his secretary slithered down next 
to him on the floor and interrupted his spinning to discuss details 
of a journey. He was invited to Oxford by Dr Gilbert Murray. 
At the same time he was being reminded “Tomorrow Bapu, don’t 
forget you are invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury to his 
Palace at Lambeth...’. 


I was present at a reception at the Carlton Hotel in honour of 
the Round Table delegates. There were innumerable politicians, 
several ex-Viceroys and a galaxy of Maharajahs. Gandhi did not 
want to seem unfriendly by abstaining, but worldly parties were not 
in his line. As a friendly gesture however, he put in an appearance, 
that is to say he ventured as far as the doorway, and there stood 
enframed and hesitating. Almost immediately there was a general 
movement of the crowd towards him. The Maharajah of Bikaner, 
magnificently tall and imposing, was one of the first who went for- 
ward to greet him. Lady Minto, widow of a Viceroy and an old 
friend of my family’s, said to me: ‘I must know him—you must in- 
troduce me—’ and the two remained for some time absorbed in 
conversation. 


His great friends in England were, as we all know, the two Miss 
Lesters who ran a Hostel in the East end of London. Gandhi slept at 
the Hostel during the whole of his sojourn in London, for, as he 
explained, he cared to be with the simple and the poor—which also 
reminds one of St Francis. 


At the Mahatma’s suggestion I spent a night at the Hostel in 
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order to be present at the night prayers. It was a raw foggy Novem- 
ber night, and our bedrooms, more like monks’ cells, were on the 
top of the building with access from the roof terrace. Mirabehn it 
was who cam eand woke me up at the hour of two (if I remember 
right!). Mirabehn reminded me of the picture by Puvis de Chavan- 
nes of St Genevieve, with her white linen veil and simple draped 
dress. Vividly I retain the picture of that night: the Mahatma so 
frail and wrapped in his white khaddar, sitting crosslegged on the 
thin mattress which was his bed on the floor. His Hindu secretary 
completed the little gathering, and with the door wide open letting 
in the cold night, they chanted their beautiful Hindu hymns. I was 
numbed by sleep and cold, but the occasion remains vivid and 
colourful, deeply impressive, never to be forgotten. 


At five, I accompanied him on his early morning walk. We 
were followed by two detectives whose duty it was to accompany 
him wherever he went. ‘Good morning, gentlemen!’ he said half 
laughingly, ‘I’m sorrow for you this morning’. Indeed one could 
hardly see further ahead than arm’s length. Gandhi being the same 
colour as the night, one seemed to be accompanying a bit of white 
drapery floating as it were at very high speed along the borders of 
a canal. One could hear the water although one could not see it. 
He walked so fast that I had difficulty in keeping up with him, but 
Mirabehn urged me forward: ‘This is your best chance of talking 
with him...’. 


It was not politics that I wanted to discuss. There had been 
endless political conversations with a number of visitors while I 
was modelling him. I wanted to draw him out on the subject of 
religion and ethics, and glean from him some precious advice. I 
imagined myself back in the Middle-Ages, walking the rough road 
by the side of St Francis, and it needs little imagination to conjure 
up the sort of conversation that there would have been. I remem- 
bered reading in a life of the Buddha, fragments recorded by his 
disciples of his conversation with people he met on the road. There 
must also have been many who waylaid Jesus, or accompanied him 
on his walks, demanding his opinion and begging for his advice.... 


Conversations with Mahatma Gandhi will seem as legendary 
and as precious in the remote future as any recorded conversations 
with Jesus or with the Buddha. ‘Now’s your chance...’ urged 
Mirabehn, and as there was only room for two abreast on that nar- 
row tow-path, she tactfully dropped behind. 
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Jesus would, one feels, have held forth on the subject of Divine 
Love. Gandhi held forth on the necessity of eliminating hate. He 
affirmed that he did not hate the English, although he was obliged 
to fight them, or the Indian masses must be liberated. But the un- 
wavering relentless fight would be Non-violent. 


This semi-political, semi-religious conversation became purely 
religous: ‘Whoever has a love of truth and sincerity of heart is a 
religious person—it matters not whether God is worshipped accord- 
ing to Christian rites, Jewish, Mohamedan, Buddhist or Hindu— 
what counts is not the gorm, what matters is the truth. We ap- 
proach God in the way which is most familiar to us. Mine is the 
Hindu way, but every religious form is a road leading to the even- 
tual goal. Each of us in our varied ways is reaching towards 
God....’ 


To have been privileged to know Gandhi, to be called his friend, 
is something I feel which touches one’s aura with a tinge of gold. 
At parting he said to me: ‘I have grown to love you, I shall never 
forget you...’ and I know that his love had the quality associated 
with the words of Christ.... ‘Live ye one another’—the love that 
is Divine. To have known Gandhi, to have been privileged to be 
close to him, to be called his friend, is something which marks one 
for all time—one will be different in a next incarnation because 
one has met him in this. May be those of us who have known him 
are destined in a next life to work with him for some great cause. 
I like to think this is so, I cherish the dream that he will again be 
a great, an even greater Leader, and that I shall be privileged to be 
near him. 
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Everyone His Own Scavenger 


APPASAHEB PATWARDHAN 


Appasaheb: Patwardhan is a veteran social worker. 
While everyone will welcome this deliverance of the 
bhangi from a despised, menial service and our own 
deliverance from dependence on the bhangi, the pro- 
blem of providing other and self-respecting service to 
the bhangis has to be seriously considered and a 
solution found. A comment on Appasaheb’s article 
by Shri Krishnadas Shah appears on page 144. 


Since the last two years I have been trying my family commode 
latrines in seven villages in different parts of the Ratnagiri District. 
I propose now to introduce them into the District town of Ratnagiri 
and re-style them ‘Bhangi-Mukti Latrines’ after the improvements 
that have so far been achieved in their design and operation. 


I claim that this model of a latrine is at once the cleanest, 
cheapest, most convenient and most productive type that I can 
imagine. My experiment has also been successful enough, in as much 
as the villagers have been taking to this new type of latrines in ever 
increasing numbers, there being no defects altogether and what is 
more significant, I have been able to secure no less than fifteen local 
youths of all castes—that is, as many as were needed—to do the 
work of cleaning these latrines and converting the night-soil and 
urine into golden compost (‘sonkhat’ is indeed the traditional 
Marathi word for night-soil manure). 


This latrine does not eliminate scavenging as my older and 
better known ‘Gopuri Latrine’ does. It rather amplifies and digni- 
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fies it, the scavenging becomes easy and not physically disgusting. 
The psychological aversion has indeed to be overcome, but that is a 
matter purely of social education. 


But I intentionally used the cautious phrase ‘successful enough’ 
above. We ought not to be content that caste-Hindus are freely 
coming forward to do improved scavenging and that therefore there 
need no longer be a separate hereditary bhaigi class condemned 
to age-long degradation. The degradation will henceforth be scat- 
tered over a larger field, but will not be eliminated altogether. All 
praise to these sturdy young enthusiasts who are stooping down to 
this despised work, in atonement of their own age-long lethargy and 
tyranny. Even degradation, if penitently self-inflicted, is no doubt 
elevating, but it may with time lapse into a habit, forget its motive 
force and lose its original significance. We may thus create a new 
and non-hereditary, but still despised bhangi class. That danger has 
to be guarded against. The same danger applies to all sorts of menial 
work. Ideally there ought to be no profession of menial work. Every 
person ought to be his own menial. At any rate scavenging besides 
being rendered cleanly and light should be carried on to the maxi- 
mum extent on a self-service basis and to the minimum extent 
through professionals. 


This is easy to bring about in my new scheme of the Bhangi- 
mukti Latrine. 


This latrine is only a modified chamber-pot. The chamber-pot 
is used by a single person whereas my latrine can be used by a whole 
family or group of not more than eight persons. It is a small table 
fitted with two rectangular funnels descending into tins placed 
beneath. Urine and night soil are dropped into the hinder funnel 
and ablution water into the front funnel. There must be two pairs 
of these. One pair is to be removed each day and a fresh clean pair, 
exposed to air and sun since the previous day, is to be placed in 
position. 


Each family is to do its own cleaning and will depend on the 
municipality only for the removal of the night-soil to a safe distance 
where it will be converted into compost or poured into a gasplant, 
yielding both excellent manure and fuel gas for stoves and lamps. 


There is thus an appropriate division of work between the indi- 
vidual, the family and the community, that is, the municipality. 
The individual will be responsible for keeping the funnel scrupul- 
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ously clean for the use of his successor. After the latrine has been 
used for the morning an elderly member of the family will raise the 
funnels, draw out the tins beneath (easy technique has been design- 
ed for both these movements) replace the spare pair, close the used 
tins and keep them ready for the ‘safdi-sevak’. After the sajai- 
sevak has emptied the tins into his barrel mounted on a cart, the 
elder will also wash and clean the tins with a little water, pour the 
filthy water into the freshly placed tins and expose the cleaned ones 
to sun and air to be used the next day. The elder will also inspect 
the stools of the members of the family and have a general idea of 
their health. Self-help will also enable the family to maintain 
mirrorlike cleanliness in their latrine, and exact punctual service 
from the safdi-sevak. In case of emergency however the sevak can 
be late upto 24 hours without his work going out of gear. 


Every individual and family will thus perform their respective 
appropriate share of scavenging work and the duties of the profes- 
sional bhangi will be ridiculously easy, simple and cleanly. Even 
poor promising college youths can pursue their studies out of their 
own earnings by doing this safai work for a couple of hours in the 
morning. Some students have actually applied to me for the work. 


‘But who wil go in for such an onerous type of latrines?’ one 
may ask. 


Well, in medium-sized towns, without underground drainage 
arrangements, people are disgusted with the prevalent basket latrines 
and are carrying on out of sheer helplessness. For them the ‘bhangi- 
mukti’ latrine ought to be a welcome solution. Again, there are 
thousands who have no latrines at all and have to squat in the open. 
They are heartily ashamed of it but are helpless. Such people will 
gladly take to these cheap and ideally clean latrines. But my main 
appeal is to those goodly brothers and sisters who have a thirst for 
bhangi-mukti—both emancipation of the bhangi from social ostra- 
cism and our own emancipation from dependence on the bhaigi. 


Our own Bombay State is but too ready to allow and provide for 
these ‘bhangi-mukti’ latrines, and I am sure that the Union Govern- 
ment and other states will also render such help as they can. But 
the primary need is for earnest reformers. 








A Comment 


a 


Krishnadas Shah is adviser on safai work to the 
Government of Bombay and has kindly commented 
on Appasaheb’s article. He rightly points out the 
difficulty of creating a right mental attitude to latrine- 
cleaning on the part of the people. It is this wrong 
attitude that has for centuries kept the Bhangis as a 
despised untouchable class. 


I have read the article by Shri Appasaheb Patwardhan on 
‘Everyone His Own Scavenger’. It is a good attempt to light- 
en the work of the scavengers, where the basket type of latrines are 
prevelent. Moreover, where there are no scavengers and where there 
is little space in the homes of the villagers, this type of latrines will 
be a useful form of self-service. This will root out the scavenger 
class as such. Of course, in the beginning a new type of scavengers 
or ‘Safai Workers’ ought to be employed; but when the villagers 
give up their utter disgust of this kind of work, they will do the 
cleansing work themselves. 


This work is of course a good one, but it is not easy to change 
the mentality of the villagers through these Safai Workers, very 
soon. It needs diligent and rigorous work, to make it a success. 


Shri Appasaheb has also submitted a scheme to the Govern- 
ment for carrying on experiments on these latrines and has suggest- 
ed that the execution of it might be given to me. 


If the villagers realise their own benefits out of such latrines— 
good pompost, obtaining the gas out of gas-plants, facility for clean 
latrines for the sick and the womenfolk etc.—this work may not be 
a burden on them. The creation of the mass mentality will rest on 
the workers who will do this work whole-heartedly. 


—Krishnadas Shah. 











Towards True Svaraj 


A COLLEAGUE OF BAPU 


This valuable article is written by a colleague of 
Bapu, who prefers to be anonymous, and tells of the 
beginning of the Khadi movement. There are many 
such still living, who can throw light on the begin- 
nings of movements initiated by the Father of the 
Nation. We invite them to use the pages of Gandhi 
Marg for sharing their experiences with the general 
public. 


Within a few days of the suspension of the mass civil disobedience 
movement started at Bardoli in 1922, the British Government 
arrested Gandhi and after a trial sentenced him to six years’ 
imprisonment. He was detained in the Yerwada Jail. During his 
sojourn in this jail, Gandhi made the Carkha@ his principal acti- 
vity. His programme was to card and spin from 4 to 6 hours a day, 
the extreme limit of physical endurance for him. He considered 
this work to be of the utmost importance and used to suggest to 
the jail authorities that it should be given the first place in the jail 
industry. His suggestion was accepted to a limited extent and the 
political prisoners in the jail were offered the necessary facilities 
for it, if they wished to take it up. This indicated a striking change 
in the attitude of the authorities, as Gandhi was himself not 
permitted, in the beginning, to keep a Carkha until he had 
informed the Superintendent that he would have to go on a fast 
on that account. The arrangement arrived at with the jail autho- 
rities was welcomed by the political prisoners, who were in the jail 
at that time, and this activity was carried on by them under the 
direction of Gandhi with considerable enthusiasm. 
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A leader’s problem 


Whilst Gandhi was engaged in organising this work in the jail, 
a prominent Congress-man, whose period of sentence was to expire, 
sought an opportunity to obtain his advice. He asked: ‘Bapu, I will 
be released in few days, kindly advise me as to what work I should 
take up after I leave the jail.’ The Carkha occupied the first place 
in Gandhi’s mind at that time. He therefore promptly replied, 
‘take up the Khadi movement and help to spread it throughout the 
country.’ This friend was a staunch believer in Khadi and used to 
ply the Carkha with faith. But he was feeling doubtful about the 
attitude of the people. He raised the question ‘Bapu, your advice 
is quite proper, but will this movement go on? Will the people take 
it up? What shall we do if they do not? 


Gandhi felt a little pained by the question and exclaimed, ‘Very 
well. Then tell me what other work shall I suggest? Shall I ask 
you to open a Cinema? People will like it very much. Hundreds 
will come to see and will also pay for it. But what is the good? Is 
it our business to conduct activities that would be liked by the people 
and attract them? I think our duty is to show them the path that 
would lead to their welfare, and I have no doubt that it is the spin- 
ning wheel that can help them most.’ 


Scarcity of yarn and cloth 


The production of cloth in the country was very low in those 
days and large numbers of poor people did not have enough to cover 
themselves. It was the sight of this condition that had affected his 
mind very much and had led him to take to the loin cloth and dis- 
card other clothes. Drawing attention to this miserable plight of 
the people, he said, ‘Just look at this. Our country produces large 
quantities of cotton but our people do not have adequate clothes. 
How shall we solve this problem? There is no dearth of weavers in 
this land. There are thousands of handlooms lying idle, but there 
is not enough yarn. We have therefore to import large quantities of 
cloth and yarn from other countries. If we only take to the spinning 
wheel, we will be able to produce all the yarn we require. People 
will then have adequate cloth and crores of rupees that go to foreign 
countries will be saved.’ 


His experience 


Gandhi was then spinning four hours a day and considerable 
quantity of yarn had collected with him. Giving an account of this 
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experience he said: ‘Look at me. I have become old, but even then 
I am spinning about a thousand yards a day besides doing consider- 
able amount of other work. This yarn would come to about 3.5 lakh 
yards a year. If every able-bodied person were to spin even 2 
hours a day, he will produce at least 1.5 lakh yards. Out of our popu- 
lation of 300 crores, even if 2 or 3 crores take to regular spinning, 
we will have huge quantities of yarn. The handlooms can weave this 
yarn and give us all the cloth we require. What is more, poor people 
will get work and occupation and there will be no room for 
starvation.’ 


Idleness 


But apart from the poverty of the people, Gandhi felt very 
sore about the lethargy that had crept into their lives. Referring to 
this evil, he said: ‘It is indeed very painful that people do not get 
enough cloth and many have also to suffer the pangs of hunger. But 
what hurts me much more is the idleness that has taken possession 
of their life. Why is the condition of our people so pitiable? The 
root of it lies in this idleness. If poverty has become unbearable, 
people should endeavour to remove it by hard work. But today idle- 
ness has become something like a habit and we find more of idleness, 
just where poverty is greater. We can get rid of this poverty only 
if people can be moved to shed this idleness. One effective remedy 
to secure this change is to point out to the people some suitable 
work which they can easily take up and offer them necessary train- 
ing and facilities for the same. This would materially help to re- 
move the physical lethargy and even the mental sloth. If people 
really become diligent and industrious, there will be no room left 
for poverty. Not only that, but it will also help to bring out all 
the latent capacity that lies in them.’ 


Organised strength 


Coming to this topic, his eyes brightened and his words became 
more forceful as he began to explain his views in greater detail. 
‘It is very unfortunate that the significance of this movement is not 
properly understood. Does anybody care to think of the possibilities 
underlying this movement? Do people realise the strength and 
power it is capable of generating? If thousands of people take up 
the movement earnestly, if they begin to card and spin regularly 
and with understanding and care, if efforts are made to devise and 
supply them with instruments that can give satisfactory work and to 
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impart necessary training for their use, if proper arrangements are 
made for converting the yarn into cloth and making it available to 
the people, if this constructive activity is properly organised and 
carried on vigorously from village to village, it will resuscitate the 
life of the people and go a great way in developing their capacity 
and making them strong and self-reliant. In fact such a movement 
can thrive and succeed only if hundreds of determined and capable 
workers, imbued with right ideas, settle down in the villages and 
organise them by establishing intimate contact with the people and 
giving them the training and guidance they need. India is not com- 
posed of cities. The bulk of our population lives in the six lakhs of 
villages and it is these that constitute the country. If large numbers 
of workers spread out in the villages and help to bring out the best 
that is in them, the power that will result from such an effort will 
defy measurement. In fact the roots of Svardaj lie in the organised 
strength of the nation. Therein lies the key to real Svaraj. If the 
lakhs of people that are living in the villages become conscious and 
organised and participate with full understanding and determina- 
tion in the struggle for Svaraj, no empire, however mighty it may 
be, can stand against it. Hence it is that I say that the spinning 
wheel can lead us to Svaraj.’ 


Hard work 


Explaining this idea further he said: ‘We desire freedom from 
the bondage of foreign rule. The question however is how can we 
make this rule disappear. We have to search for the cause as to 
why such a small country rules over us. Their number is small 
but how industrious and capable they are! They can do hard and 
intelligent work and that is the secret of their power and authority. 
If true Svardj is to be obtained, we will also have to work strenuous- 
ly. How can you achieve anything without hard and intelligent 
work! But in the movement I am putting before you, there is not 
much of sacrifice or hard work. It is only a matter of a little, but 
intelligent effort. The people will have to agree to make this effort 
if they wish to reach the goal and we have to endeavour to turn 
their minds in that direction.’ 


Towards true Svaraj 


One can imagine the effect of these words, as they came from 
the depths of his heart. Those were days of active political agitation. 
The constructive programme was there but it had only a secondary 
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place. Its importance at that time was not fully realised. Under 
these circumstances, these words of Gandhi were full of significance. 
The condition of the country today has very much altered. Foreign 
rule has gone, and in its place a nationalist Government is estab- 
lished. Even then the need for constructive work is in no way less 
imperative—in fact, it is much more. The people have begun to 
realise that without constructive work there can be no true Svaraj 
If they now take it up with earnestness and enthusiasm, the road to 
attain the type of Svaraj for which Gandhi’s heart was yearning 
will be easy and straight. 


I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in 
doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, 
try the following expedient: 

Recall the face of the poorest and the most help- 
less man whom you may have seen and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use 
to him. Will he be able to gain anything by it? 
Will it restore him to be a control over his own life 
and destiny? In other words, will it lead to Svaraj 
or self-rule for the hungry and also spiritually starved 
millions of our countrymen? 

Then you will find your doubts and your self 
melting away. 


yandhi to a friend who was tormented by doubts 
(quoted in This was Bapu, p. 49) 





Why Village Republics? 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


This is the second of a series of articles that Wilfred 
Wellock has promised to write for the Gandhi Marg. 
They are valuable as a Western appraisal of Gan- 
dhi’s ideals. 


In India today the first round of the conflict between the 
Western and the Gandhian economy and way of life is well under way. 
For a time it seemed that the former had by far the biggest backing 
in political, and thus city circles, but after a while it began to be 
recognised that the cost of mass-production industry was so colossal 
that it could not be afforded on a big scale, and thus that even in 
the space of ten or twenty years a comparatively small number of 
unemployed persons would have been given work. 


This fact came as a shock to the advocates of Western Indus- 
trialism, especially when it was realised that the same expenditure 
devoted to buying hand-tolls for advancing village industries would 
have provided employment and the means of subsistence for at least 
1,000 village workers for every person employed by the Western 
policy. Furthermore, what is even as important is that the poverty- 
stricken villagers of India would have been unable to buy the pro- 
ducts of Western machinery, whereas, provided with hand-tools they 
could produce goods which they could use or sell for food, clothing 
etc. 


So much for the financial and economic side of the problem. But 
what about the spiritual side? There is a spiritual side, because man 
is spirit as well as body. We must therefore consider work from 
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the standpoint of the whole man, not the economic or fragmented 
man only. It is at the spiritual level that the superiority of the 
Gandhian over the Western economy and way of life is most power- 
fully revealed. 


Under the Gandhian economy the village worker retains his 
freedom. He controls his tools, his hours of labour, his designs and 
the quality of his workmanship. This exercise of all his powers, his 
skill, his reason, his imagination, emotions and enthusiasm gives 
him deep satisfaction. It also develops his creative powers, thus his 
personality, and preserves his wholeness. All these values, or re- 
wards, are the spiritual portion of his income, which means as much 
to him as the money or goods which provide him with food and 
clothing. 


After all, the purpose of money is first to provide the basic needs 
of the body—food, clothing and shelter, and second to provide for 
the mind and the spirit, books, pictures, beautiful adornments on the 
person, as clothing, in the home embroideries and so forth. 


Now all these beautiful things give pleasure, especially if they 
have been made by oneself, or one’s family or one’s village. So 
we may Say that all responsible, creative labour, whether its purpose 
is to feed, clothe or house the body, or to satisfy the heart and spirit 
of man, has three main functions. First, it develops skill, under- 
standing, and all one’s finer powers and thus one’s personality; 
second, it provides the things which are necessary for men and 
women to live full and happy lives, from food and clothing to works 
of art; and third, by reason of the fulfilment of the foregoing personal 
and social functions it yields satisfaction and wins for the doer the 
esteem, honour, respect and good-will of his fellows. 


Let me now ask you to turn from this picture and consider the 
position of the man who works in a huge factory, side by side with 
hundreds or even thousands of other workers who do no creative 
work at all, but merely add one little part, and always the same 
little part to a machine, or say, a motor car that is being erected, 
‘assembled’, on the assembling line. 


A repetitive job of this kind may interest a person for a few 
days, but being endowed by God with creative power he grows dis- 
satisfied with a job which calls neither for skill, nor imagination or 
even enthusiasm. Indeed how can one be enthusiastic over so trifling 
an operation? 
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Then why do men take on such jobs? The answer is that they 
have no alternative. They must either do these jobs or starve. Even 
so their hearts are not in their work. And so in order to get men 
to do these jobs they are given good wages, often better wages than 
skilled men get. 


We thus reach this startling fact that because the repetitive 
worker is able to derive no satisfaction from his work he must be 
given more money in order to derive what pleasure he can from the 
spending of money. And then we come against this further fact 
that none of the pleasures bought with money are equal in value to 
the deep satisfactions of creative working and living, such as I de- 
scribed above. 


You then ask: But what of the civilisations of the West; are 
they not good and satisfying? I will deal with that issue later. 


What is industrialism but a control of the majority 
by a small minority? There is nothing attractive 
about it, nor is there anything inevitable in it. If 
the majority simply wills to say ‘no’ to the blandish- 
ments of the majority the latter is powerless for 
mischief. 


What may be hoped for is that Europe on ac- 
count of her fine and scientific intellect will realize 
the obvious and retrace her steps and from the de- 
moralizing industrialism, she will find a way out. It 
will not necessarily be a return to the old absolute 
simplicity. But it will have to be a reorganization 
in which village life will predominate, and in which 
brute and material force will be subordinated to the 
spiritual force. 


Gandhi in Young India, 6 August 1925 
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Ends And Means In Politics 


MAGANBHAI P. DESAI 


Shri Maganbhai Desai was the Editor of the Hari- 
jan group of Gandhian papers. The stoppage of their 
publication has left a gap in Gandhian thought and 
literature which it is difficult to fill. We welcome 
Shri Maganbhai to the contributors to Gandhi Marg 
and would request him to use its pages for his ex- 
position of the way of the Master. Shri Maganbhai 
is also the Principal of the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad. 


Gandhi often said that he learnt his basic lesson in politics or the 
ethics of public work from Shri Gokhale. This is a tribute to the 
great leader of Indian Liberalism, which any one in the world 
would surely envy. The tribute is on a par with the one Shri Gokhale 
himself paid to his world-known political disciple. 


However, the Indian world generally has not taken the above 
statement of Gandhi quite seriously. And there is a reason for it. 
It saw that the technique of political or public action that Gandhi 
evolved and taught us, namely, Satyagraha, had not the approval of 
Shri Gokhale. What then was the point which made Gandhi de- 
clare as he did, as noted above? 


He said that he learnt from Gokhale’s life that, just as we prac- 
tise religion in private or individual life and are the better for doing 





1. ‘It is one of the privileges of my life that I know Mr. Gandhi intimately; and 
I can tell you that a purer, a nobler, braver and a more exalted spirit has never 
moved on this earth.... He is a man who may be well described as a man among 
men, a hero among heroes, a patriot among patriots, and we may well say that 
in him Indian humanity at the present time has reached its high water-mark.’ 
—(From Lahore Congress Speech, 1909) 
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so, so also we should do in our public or corporate life, if we care 
to secure better results there as well. In other words, the law should 
be the same for both the domains of our social behaviour. By reli- 
gion was meant not the denominational sects or creeds that compart- 
mentalise humanity, but the religion of man or the spirit of all reli- 
gion—the way of honesty, sincerity, love, charity, integrity, recti- 
tude—that is those virtues which if practised by us would bring 
heaven on earth. 


The reader will readily see that the substance of this idea is 
the same as the doctrine ‘Ends and Means’—that ends and means 
must match, that means govern and define ends, therefore only good 
means can realize good ends. 


In those days in India’s public life there was another school of 
thought, the extremists or the nationalists, led by great stalwarts 
like Shri Tilak, B. C. Pal and others. This school believed in the 
agitational technique of public work, in contradistinction to the 
constitutional methods of the Liberal School; and it was not very 
particular or keen in affirming that the spirit of religion should in- 
form and infuse not only one’s private life and affairs but also public 
ones. Shri Tilak, for example, did not cherish this doctrine. He 
rather said that in politics the law is, and well might be a4 a dart 
as ofa aeay.® Ends justify the means; in the mundane world one 
cannot scruple so nicely well; the ways of the Sadhu do not pay in 
politics. 


Shri Gokhale stood against this way of thought. It is probably 
this that led Gandhi to say that he was his disciple in this matter, 
meaning to suggest that he entirely disagreed with the Tilak philo- 
sophy, which, as we know, he openly declared in one of his earliest 
writings after 1915. And he went further. He perfected the tech- 
nique of the constitutional method by adopting the best in the 
agitational method, without subscribing to its philosophy. He evolv- 
ed the method of Satydgraha, and we know that it was held by men 
like Lord Hardinge to be perfectly constitutional. We should say, 
this is Gandhi’s contribution to the technique and philosophy of 
public action for solving problems of social conflict. 


There was also a third school of thought—the terrorist school 
which believed in the methods of blood and terror and would not 
mind foreign military aid and alliances to achieve national independ- 


2. Tit for tat. 
3. Be wicked with the wicked. 
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ence. It must be noted that the Extremists did not agree with this 
line of work. Gandhi, while appreciating the high sense of patrio- 
tism and devotion of this school, wholly disagreed with its way and 
openly repudiated it. Not so the other two ways, namely, the consti- 
tutional and the agitational ones. Regarding the first, as 1t was 
understood then, he realised its inherent limitation in the course 
of his work. He left that it did not go to the whole way; it fell short 
sometimes. 


Gandhi explained his position in answer to a question in 1930, 
when he was in England for the Second R. T. Conference. The 
answer is rather long; but it will very well bear reproduction here, 
as it brings out a very vital point in the matter under discussion. 


Q. ‘Sometimes we have found it difficult to reconcile the 
special form of united protest that you have evolved, with an appeal 
to reason. What is it that makes you sometimes feel that an appeal 
to reason should be put aside in favour of more drastic action?’ 


‘Up to the year 1906,’ replied Gandhi, ‘I simply relied on the 
appeal to reason. I was a very industrious reformer. I was a good 
draftsman, as I always had a close grasp of facts, which in its turn 
was the necessary result of my meticulous regard for truth. But I 
found that reason failed to produce an impression when the critical 
moment arrived in South Africa. My people were excited—even a 
worm will and does sometimes turn—and there was talk of wreak- 
ing vengeance. I had then to choose between allying myself to vio- 
lence or finding out some other method of meeting the crisis and 
stopping the riot and it came to me that we should refuse to obey 
legislation that was degrading and let them put us in jail if they 
liked. Thus, came into being the moral equivalent of war. I was 
then a loyalist, because, I implicitly believed that the sum total of 
the activities of the British Empire was good for India and for huma- 
nity. Arriving in England soon after the outbreak of the war, I 
plunged into it and later when I was forced to go to India as a 
result of the pleurisy that I had developed, I led a recruiting 
campaign at the risk of my life, and to the horror of some of my 
friends. The disillusionment came in 1919 after the passage of the 
Black Rowlatt Act and the refusal of the Government to give the 
simple elementary redress of proved wrongs that we had asked for. 
And so, in 1920, I became a rebel. Since then the conviction has 
been growing upon me that things of fundemantal importance to 
the people are not secured by reason alone, but have to be purchased 
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with their suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings; war is 
the law of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than 
the law of the jungle, for converting the opponent and opening his 
ears, which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason. Nobody has 
probably drawn up more petitions or espoused more forlorn causes 
than I, and I have come to the fundamental conclusion that if you 
want something really important to be done you must not merely 
satisfy the reason, you must move the heart also. The appeal of 
reason is more to the head, but the penetration of the heart comes 
from suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man. Suffer- 
ing is the badge of the human race, not the sword’.+ 


It was under such a challenging situation that Gandhi’s genius 
rose to the occasion and the Indian world had from him, in South 
Africa and later on in India, the matchless weapons of civil dis- 
obedience and non-violent non-cooperation—two instruments with 
which to vindicate truth as one sees it in a non-violent way. As 
the well-known Irish poet, A. E., has said, ‘humanity needs force to 
vindicate Truth, but that force must match with Truth; it must be 
equally good and benevolent.’ In Satydgraha, we might well say, 
we have such a force. 


The agitational method also had to be reformed. It was crude 
and unscrupulous enough not to discriminate between good and bad 
means. As he said, not 72 off areaqy® but a seater aay is the 
right law if we care to get the best results. Therefore our agitational 
methods must be based on truth and non-violence. Thus did 
Gandhi combine the best of both the methods of public work, 
namely, the constitutional and the agitational, to forge his unique 
method of Satydgraha, which contains the pure essence of what was 
described by an American sociologist as ‘non-violent coercion’. Thus 
it also secured in itself the good of the terrorist method also, in that 
Satyagraha could be wielded as a technique of rebellion, though 
non-violent and peaceful. 


This, in short, was the unique work that Gandhi did within 
about two decades after his advent on the Indian political scene in 
1915. The lesson of this great achievement is an eternal verity. If 
we examine the history of our own country since then, we can easily 
see that we cannot afford to forget this great lesson even at present, 
under Svaraj. The incorporation of truth and love, peace and non- 
4. The Nation’s Voice, pp. 234-35. 


5. Be wicked with the wicked. 
6. Be true even with the wicked. 
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violence and the exclusion or avoidance of deceit, double-dealing, 
chicanery, and open violence, falsehood etc.—things which have 
sullied public life and group relations throughout history in all 
climes and countries—is the eternal problem. 


In India after 1935, there arose a group of people who, in the name 
of Marxism, began to break away from the Gandhian technique and 
resorted to the methods of sabotage and subtle violence, which in 
Gandhian terms were, at best, the methods of weakness—‘of passive 
resistance’. As we know, this school tried to have its day during 
the Quit India Movement. Gandhi repudiated these methods as 
sheer violence. However, the ideas and technique of those days still 
linger on. 


In those days we also saw a specimen of the technique of violent 
warfare and military aids and alliances also, as for example, the 
line of action resorted to by Shri S. C. Bose. And we know with 
what cunning the British Government of those days tried to incrimi- 
nate Gandhi in it and charged him with conspiring to help Japan. 
Gandhi came out through all that unscathed and triumphant as the 
father of the technique of Satyagraha or the way of non-violent re- 
sistance to the untrue and the evil with the weapons of the true and 
the good. 


Do we today, as a free and independent people, remember that 
this is a noble legacy of the Father of the Nation with which we 
have to profit and prosper, not only for ourselves but the whole 
world? Because this is such a thing that even a little done in its 
behalf benefits not only its doer but all; or as the Gité says— 
raeqageg AeA Aa Agat WaT 7 Leaders of Indian affairs—internal 
and external—may well aim to realise this great lesson in our 
national life which we are rebuilding now. 


7. Even a little of this faith saves us from great fear. 



























Open Forum 


We organised a symposium on Roy Walker’s article 
‘Our Fault’ in the first number and sent out requests 
for short statements of their views on this matter to 
a few outstanding people, thinking that it would be 
a challenge to them to state their views. But very 
few responded even to this direct challenge. We are 
happy that among these few are such prominent 
Gandhians as C. Rajagopalachari and Mira Behn. But 
members of the younger generation can also have 
their distinctive points of view. And we shall be 
very happy to publish the statements of the younger 
generation. We would like very much to see that as 
many readers as possible use this Open Forum for a 
free expression of their views. That was what our 
late chairman wanted the Journal to be and we shall 
be happy if it is so used. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ROY WALKER’S ‘OUR FAULT’ 
(GANDHI MARG 1:1) 


1. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


I shall not deal syllogistically with Mr Roy Walker’s article 
and the enunciation of doctrine and the application of it to various 
issues that are contained in it. I shall succinctly state my opinion 
on the subject in my own way. 


In the ultimate analysis what a State or an individual should 
be depends on the verdict of conscience and this again depends or 
ought to depend on a balance of considerations. It cannot be an iso- 
lated conclusion on a particular question torn from the general moral 
context. 


If the non-cooperation that is dictated by one’s reason with re- 
ference to a particular issue would produce other consequences 
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whose evil outweighs the good of that step—-all appraised in the strict 
moral sense and not based only on material values—it may often 
turn out that one has to abstain from the non-cooperation that is 


- called for upon a particular issue. All human decisions have to be 


the result of complex appraisements. Greatness depends on correct 
and speedy all-round appraisement, avoiding rash doctrinairism as 
well as Hamletian hesitancy and drift. 


For example and speaking for myself, I recommended leaving 
the Commonwealth over the issue of the British invasion of Egypt 
under Eden’s government. That advice was rejected by Mr Nehru 
probably on an all-round consideration exactly as I have adum- 
brated above. But even I who recommended a break from the 
Commonwealth on the Egypt issue would not recommend it on the 
present Kashmir issue. The first would have been entirely unselfish 
and therefore of high moral potency. Breaking over Kashmir would 
be vitiated by the fact of its reason being entirely self-regarding in 
an inferior sense and fail to have any moral effect in terms of non- 
cooperation. 


2. P. KODANDA RAO 


Shri P. Kodanda Rao, of the Servants of India Society, 
pleaded inability to write an article owing to ill 
health. But he has very kindly responded to our 
request for a contribution to the symposium. We 
are grateful to him for this. 


According to Gandhian ideology, violence between individuais or 
nations is unethical, impolitic and unhelpful. Love and co-operation 
should replace hate and conflict. To this end, a growing number of 
individuals all over the world should unreservedly and unilaterally 
accept non-violence, and if driven to it, offer non-violent resistance 
to violence and suffer as heroically as soldiers do in a war of violence. 


It is a fortunate circumstance that most individuals and states 
are both non-violent and cooperative for most of the time, and 
violence is more the exception than the rule. Hardly anybody advo- 
cates violence for its own sake; it is generally a means to an end. 
Even those who inflict violence on others do not appreciate others 
inflicting it on them. 


Within a State, violence by an individual or a group, is a cri- 
minal offence against the State. Disputes are taken to court, and 
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not only the winner but also the loser accepts its judgment. Fail- 
ing which, the State will use violence. Violence for police purposes 
is not ruled out even by the Quakers, who are pacifists; perhaps by 
Gandhian thought also. 


Similarly, resort to violence, if only the last resort, between 
states will become a criminal offence against the World State, if 
and when it is created, for it will have the monopoly of violence 
to be used for police purposes. Pending such a consummation, can 
voluntary non-violence, as an article of faith or policy, be used to 
stem violence? 


On a visit to St Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 
London, my British friend and guide proudly drew my attention to 
the memorials they contained, not only of poets and philosophers, 
of scholars and scientists, but also of generals and admirals. He was 
somewhat surprised when I innocently enquired how the latter, the 
instruments of mass violence and large scale manufacture of widows 
and orphans, found a place in the temples of Christ, the Prince of 
Non-violence! 


During the Italian invasion of Abyssinia in 1935 some American 
admirers of Mahatma Gandhi issued an appeal to the Abyssinians 
to adopt the Gandhian technique of non-violent resistance. An 
American graduate of Harvard University, who happened to be a 
Negro, was indignant at such advice tendered from the safety and 
security of New York, and questioned me, as one who was from 
India and who knew the Mahatma. Non-violence not being an arti- 
cle of faith with me, I wondered if the Gandhian technique was 
appropriate to the Abyssinian situation, and speculated. Granting 
that of two forces, physical or moral, the stronger would win, was 
the moral force of the non-violent Abyssinians greater than the phy- 
sical force of the Italian armies? If not, could a greater moral 
force be invoked? What would happen if, say, the Catholic Pope, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Sovereign of Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to mention only a few outstanding per- 
sonalities in the world, offered non-violent resistance to Mussolini? 
Would he march into Abyssinia over their dead bodies, as it were, 
or recoil from it? Whatever be his reaction, it would be a victory to 
the non-violent resisters, particularly to the Pope and the Prelate. 
If Mussolini shrank, the power of non-violence, preached and prac- 
tised by Jesus, would have been vindicated. If not, the vicegerents 
of Christ would have died like Jesus himself in defence of love and 
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non-violence. They could not have asked for a more noble and glo- 
rious death, and would have sealed their faith in Jesus, and their 
martyrdom would have shocked the world into non-violence. 


It is a pity that religious leaders instead of offering non-violent 
resistance to violence, invoke the blessings of God on the armed 
soldiers, as they march to the slaughter. Priests and politicians 
frenzy the people and send their innocent sons, in the flower of their 
youth, to kill, if possible, and be killed if necessary, for the glory 
of their nation, or rather the ambitions of their politicians. It will 
be a mighty good step forward if they declined to give moral cover- 
age to politicians resorting to violence. 


3. MIRA BEHN 


Mira Behn is Gandhi’s English disciple (formerly 
known as Miss Slade). We are happy that she has 
sent us this note on Roy Walker’s article. We shall 
look forward to the longer article she has promised 
for the next number. 


In responding to the Editor’s request for my reactions regarding 
Mr Roy Walker’s article ‘Our Fault’, I immediately come up against 
a fundamental difficulty, which besets me in all contacts with ‘Gan- 
dhians’. They talk of the Gandhian outlook, and the Gandhian 
method, and by so doing are developing something which must be 
called Gandhism. As we know, Bapu always insisted that there 
was no such thing, that he was a seeker after truth, that he had 
no disciples—and wanted none. Bapu himself always said he could 
not tell till a problem was before him how he would deal with it. 
The light came to him in the moments of darkness, and his decisions 
at such times often took people’s breath away. How then can we 
attempt to decide what he would have done in this world of 1957, 
which in ten years has gone through the evolution of centuries! 


It may be argued that at least Bapu’s two great principles of 
truth and non-violence should be our guide. That is perfectly cor- 
rect, if we are capable of knowing their real meaning. In that lies 
the whole problem. Sometimes that which looks like truth is a 
subtle deception, and sometimes that which looks like non-violence 
is a mockery. 


Bearing this in mind, and opening our hearts to the great spirit 
which is Bapu, let us be ourselves, and say what we feel, without 
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calling it Gandhian. In consciously endeavouring to be Gandhians 
there is great danger of our becoming unnatural. Our passions and 
prejudices are much less outgrown than Bapu’s, and in our efforts 
to look what we are not, we run the risk of going to extremes, and 
in place of Bapu’s instinctive burning truth and fearless non-vio- 
lence we may develop artificial sentimentality and condonation of 
passivity at any price. 


I sense this in Mr Roy Walker’s tentative query as to whether 
perhaps the Egyptians were wrong, according to Gandhian princi- 
ples, to resort to armed force. If there had bean anyone capable of 
imbuing them with non-violent strength, then, of course, satyagraha 
would have been the thing; and it would have given a magnificent 
exaple of non-violent power versus naked armed might, which 
would have stirred humanity to its depths. But failing such guid- 
ance, and such capacity to act up to it on the part of the masses, it 
was much better for the Egyptians bravely to fight violence with 
violence, rather than submit abjectly to sharneless aggression. There 
is nothing non-violent, in the true sense of the word, about bowing 
the head, and letting injustice and force crush one and one’s people. 
To call that ‘non-violence of the brave’, as Bapu described his con- 
ception of non-violence, would be to add untruth to cowardice, 
while trying to put a halo of virtue around one’s shame. 


Referring to the Suez agitation in England Mr Walkar reasons 
it out, and comes to the conclusion that direct peaceful action is 
becoming more and more difficult, but that peace-loving people must 
be prepared to take such action in extreme cases. 


Personally, during that Suez crisis I was longing to see some- 
one go direct to the masses and rouse them to non-violent action, so 
that a general election might be forced on the clear cut issue of 
British public opinion regarding the situation. Never mind about 
the stodgy trade union leaders and the politicians; they would all 
be left standing once the mass of people got moving for a cause, the 
soundness of which they had thoroughly grasped. At such moments 
we need to have guts, act quickly and not be too afraid of some 
violence as a bye-product, otherwise we run great danger of becom- 
ing spineless—one thing which Bapu could never be. 


At the end of his article Mr Roy Walker says: ‘It is for Indians 
to ask themselves whether, in their attitude to the convulsions in 
Europe and the Middle East, they are allowing indignation to intro- 
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duce an element of violence into their decisions and judgments.’ I 
do not feel sure as to what exactly he means. The hint is suscepti- 
ble of various interpretations. So I must leave it at that. 


4. GEORGE CATLIN 


Roy Walker’s thoughtful article obviously demands the most 
careful consideration, not least in its bearing upon Egypt and the 
Suez situation. What is here required is not moral judgements of 
an impromptu kind, but a recognition of the deep nature of the diffi- 
culties. Neither the Egyptians (as the Israelis will be quick to 
say), nor the Israelis have been guiltless and certainly not any gov- 
ernment which went against the clearly expressed views of the 
United Nations in its objective of maintaining peace. (Even here, 
as Indians know, the matter is not simple.) What are required are 
constructive proposals. One of them would be to follow the exam- 
ple of the European High Authority for Steel and Coal or the Inter- 
national Commissions for the Rhine and the Danube, and to set up 
a High Authority, not just for the Suez Canal, but for the whole 
Suez-Red Sea area, including the oil pipe lines, functional to the 
control of transport and fuel. Instead of affecting Egypt only, it 
should have no such exclusiveness which could be regarded as offen- 
sive but should in its own field affect Egypt, and also Aden and 
Bahrein, perhaps Israel and Syria as well, and possibly ultimately 
al the internationally-owned oil-fields. 


It is interesting that President H. S. Truman has expressed the 
view that the United States and perhaps the Panamanian Republic 
would have no objection to the discussion of similar proposals for 
the Panama Canal. It is, therefore, not true to say, with Roy Walk- 
er, that ‘America’ had ‘declined to discuss the desirability of in- 
ternational control’ here. It is misleading and it is the business of 
Gandhians, as Gandhi incessantly insisted, to put before all things 
the claims of the exact truth. Much of the trouble in international 
affairs arises from our easy and slack habit of talking about ‘America 
declines’, ‘Britain invades’, ‘India refuses’, whereas in fact a number 
of Indians or Americans or British (who may include a Roy Walker 
and possibly more than half of the population) will to do no such 
thing. In India it does not need to be said that what a raj or govern- 
ment does, and what the people believe in, can be different. ‘Ame- 
rica’ cannot be said to decline to discuss what a sometime President 
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and a member of the majority party in Congress proposes. And if 
the proposal only comes later we must have the charity not to 


‘suppose’ the opposite of it, we may find that what is non-charitable 
is also right. 


I am not interested in listing a large number of people who are 
at fault. Addition could of course be made to those listed, Vio- 
lence, pride and self-will are part of the original sin that afflicts 
all human nature by grace; no one of us is free. We may deplore 
a statesmanship where ‘self-interest masquerades as principle’. The 
real issue is what a statesman shall do who sees communal interests 
liable unconstitutionally to break out into violent riot, and whether 
his first duty is to pursue some abstract principle of self-determina- 
tion or to take action which will avert, be it in Gaza or Jordan or 
indeed nearer home, such outbreaks. The task of all sincere and 
humble followers of Gandhi, who believe in substituting, for domi- 
nation of man by man or of nation by nation, a discipline of princi- 
pled co-operation, is to search their hearts and to enquire whether 
in their own case they are confronting the problems, not hypocriti- 
cally and with moral censure, but constructively and with a deter- 
mination to the full limits of reason to trust their fellow-man, and 
occasionally even their rulers. This does not mean that we should 
give comfort to dictators whether in Moscow or Lisbon or refuse to 
discuss self-determination whether in Cyprus or Bengal. It means 
that, alike in Cairo and Karachi, we should with integrity apply our 
minds to constructive proposals for maintaining peace. 
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Book Reviews 


Narahari D. Parikh. Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. Vol. II. 1956. Ahmeda- 
bad. Navajivan Publishing House. 
493 pp. Rs 5. 


This is the second volume of Sar- 
dar Vallabhbhai Patel’s biography 
written in Gujarati by Shri Narhari 
Parikh and translated into English. 
This covers the Sardar’s life between 
March 1930 and 9th August 1942, 
when he was arrested along with 
other leaders in Bombay. 


Shri Narhari Parikh was closely 
associated with the Sardar in his 
work in Gujarat and hence what he 
has written has come out as an au- 
thentic narration of the Sardar’s 
ways of thinking and doing. One has 
no doubt, after reading this book, 
that the Sardar had a great hold on 
the masses both in British India and 
in the Indian States throughout the 
most important period of Indian His- 
tory. Narhari Parikh has not at- 
tempted to hide those characteristics 
of the Sardar which made him un- 
popular among some of his own col- 
leagues and other Congressmen. 
Sardar Patel was, however, always 
respected as a true soldier who fought 
for India’s independence, in his own 
way. He was frank and outspoken; 
but this quality was often misunder- 
stood and it put him into awkward 
positions sometimes. 


Gandhi, however, always  under- 
stood him correctly, and had a deep 
faith in him—even when all others 


accused him. And the Sardar never 
proved untrue to the faith put in him. 
Even when he disagreed with Gan- 
dhi—and that was very rarely— 
Gandhi understood his stand as clear 
as day light. So he said once: 
‘Though the Sardar’s way and mine 
seem to diverge today, it does not 
mean that our hearts also diverge. 
It was in my power to stop him from 
seceding from me. But it did not 
seem to be proper to do so.’ 


Even though he knew very well 
that the Sardar would never go 
against his directions, Gandhi was 
always eager to know the Sardar’s 
opinions on various matters and to 
make room for them, whenever pos- 
sible. 


This book will be very useful in 
removing such doubts as some may 
still be having about his integrity in 
various controversial matters. Hé 
was considered to be the iron-man 
in the Congress ranks. But circum- 
stances and justice required such 
firmness from him, and so he stood 
like a rock before the waves of op- 
position. One also sees here what a 
great backing he had in Gujarat, 
where people were always ready to 
sacrifice at his instance. Not only 
Gujarat, but Congressmen from all 
over India held him in high esteem 
and heard him with admiration and 
submission. 


We look forward to seeing the 
third volume of the biography which 
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will cover the period after August, 
1942, which is in no way less im- 
portant in Indian History and the 
part played by Sardar Patel is even 
more admirable during this period 
than his earlier achievements. 


M. K. Gandhi. An Autobiography. 
The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth. 1956. Ahmeda- 
bad. Navajivan Publishing House. 
528. pp. Rs 3. 


The autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi has its place in the world 
literature. Gandhi simply wanted 
‘to tell the story of my numerous 
experiments with truth, and as my 
life consists of nothing but those ex- 
periments, it is true that the story 
will take the shape of an autobio- 
graphy.’ 

His aim in life was ‘self-realisation, 
to see God face to face, to attain 
Moksa’. He lived and moved and 
had his being in pursuit of this goal. 
All that he did, and all his ventures 
in the political field, were directed 
to this same end. 


We recommend this book to every 
reader who wants to know Gandhi. 
The price of the book has been kept 
low enough for the general public, 
it being a popular edition of the ori- 
ginal autobiography. 

—Ram Kishore 


GUJARATI 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar. Jivaniila. 


Ahmedabad. Navajivan Prakashan 
Mandir. 344 pp. Rs 2. 


This book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of Lokmatéa wherein Kaka 
Saheb’s provocative articles on the 
literature, culture and history of the 
various rivers in India had been col- 
lected On the suggestion of the Sa- 
hitya Academy, Kaka Saheb has in- 
cluded in this book new articles on 
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waterfalls, 
meeting 
with 


lakes, sea-shores' and 
places of oceans, dealing 
the aesthetic and cultural as- 
pects of these boons of Nature. 
Translations of this book in different 
Indian languages are very rightly 
proposed. 

Kaka Saheb is a poet, a traveller, 
a bright scholar of the Puranas, and 
of religions, a lover of History and 
Geography, a patriot and a practical 
philosopher. If Bhagirath is credit- 
ed with bringing the Ganges down 
to the Earth, Kaka Saheb has done 
no less a noble work in bringing this 
earthly Ganges and its sister Indian 
rivers into the hearts of the Indian 
people, in showing us the beauty and 
glamour possessed by them, and in 
sounding in our ears the sweet and 
passionate sound of their flow since 
eternity. 


These articles have been written 
between October 1925 and August 
1955. They are like the memoirs of 
pilgrimages. They give us the joy of 
seeing the places, at the same time 
of seeing our own selves through the 
beauties of Nature. The quotations 
from Sanskrit books, folk-tales and 
personal experiences, incidents dur- 
ing the journeys undertaken, stories 
taken from Upanisads and epics—all 
reflect the deep roots of Indian culture. 


Like the drops of rain which, when 
falling from the clouds, appear like 
a continuous flow of water, these ar- 
ticles, though written separately, 
and in different times, give us a sense 
of continuous flow of thought. Only 
very rarely has there been some re- 
petition of thoughts. And that is not 
striking. Kaka Saheb, himself being 
a lover of solitude mingles very 
nicely with the ocean of the masses 
through his Lok-bhaésa-—a language 
fit for the masses. Every river is his 
kith and kin and becomes ours also 
when we read about it in this book. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Kaka Saheb has never found greater 
happiness through nature than what 
he gained at the sight of the con- 
tinuous flow of the rivers or the 
boundless expanse of the oceans. 


The rivers are the fortune-lines of 
any country. On their shores deve- 
loped the main cultures of the world. 
There is a special reverence and at- 
tachment in the hearts of Indians for 
rivers, which they call their mother. 
Temples have been built in the names 
of the rivers and great number of 
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folk-tales regarding them are preval- 
ent among the people; but one does 
not get sufficient literature to make 
a study of them in their varied as- 
pects. Kaka Saheb has done a great 
favour to us by providing us such 
a vast knowledge in respect of these 
fortune lines of India. Nagin Parikh’s 
notes, covering 88 pages at the end 
of the book, add to the interest and 
value of the book. 


—‘Prashant’ 
—Manu Pandit 


To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of 
creation as oneself. And a man who aspires after 
that cannot keep out of any field of life. That is why 
my devotion to truth has drawn me into the field of 
politics; and I can say without the slightest hesitation, 
and yet in all humility, that those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with politics do not know 


what religion means. 


Gandhi in My Experiments with Truth 


GANDHI MARG 
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